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addition. 


MARBLE STATUE, the size of life, imported from Rhodes, 
aud representing a Female Divinity, may be seen between the 
hours of Ten a.m. and ‘T'wo p.m, at t. ANGELO Brenaime’s, No. 22, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street. ‘From the effect of age some serious 
injury has been sustained by this ——- of skill; it is still, 
however, well worth the attention o: ae sees patronizing the Fine 

and the owner would be induced to part with it in the event 
of a reasonable offer being made to him. 


O PUBLISHERS of ENGRAVINGS, MEZ- 

ZOTINTOS, &c.—Parties who may have on hand Original 

Plates, and are disposed to sell them, may meet with a none 

for cash, by applying personally or by letter to Mr. 8. Davis, 38, 
Seel-street, Liverpoo 


N AGRICULTURAL ARCHITECT and 

SURVEYOR, en mn extensive Works, requires the 

Son of a Gentleman as L for four years. Premium 250 

guin ee particulars address to Messrs. Atcuey & Co., Archi- 

tectural and ing 106, Great Russell-street, 
Bedford-square, London. 


\ ATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—WANTED imenetiatey, a GENTLEMAN to 
take this pepertmnens 3 CHORLTON HIGH SCHOOL, Man- 

















chester. e must 4. moderate knowledge of Latin. 
a agg . per annum, with increase dependent on the number of 
Pupil Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to 

JOHN pel Esq. 


BA.. 
Chorlton High § ‘School, Manchester. — 


Af GENTLEMAN, who is well acquainted with 

ome. Tas alo Conchology, and other Branches of Natural 
Science, an no acaee paewies 1, of Leer, wishes to 
obtain AN ENGAGEME TARY or CURATOR 
to a PHILOS OPHICAL INSTITUTION or SCIENTIFIC 
BODY. He is also conversant with Accounts, and with the French 
and German Languages, and has a taste for Drawing. The most 
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es by Pircg, ~ he Con 
th oven 
On the surfag 
extending FT] NIV ERST as a halt eaaane 
as cS 
oliage ag the U COURSE of ARE. Jun. will ‘deliver a Course ef 
h foliage te rR Tee URES ee f CLASSIC LITERATURE, c 
flower, with MENTS, ang Friday, 10th, Wetneaies, Bs ‘and 
‘3th, at 3 o’clock.— ectures a Fe 
sry. 3 Prop! f the College, Students, and persons 
5 eee ay interest prise subject (Ladies and Gentlemen), Bre in- 
RONS J ied’ Vited to aiteDty MALDEN, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
) HOOKER, CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
| beautifully _May 6, 1851_ 
LAXMAN HALL, UNIVERSITY COL- 
LONDON.—Proprietors of the College and Sub- 
coe Hospital and Artists are informed that the Hall, 
On. the f sxbers to Wie ny of the principal Works in SCULPTURE. of 
RS, Gardener FPLAXMAN, may be visited d at any time by them and their 
h Plates, i Hae They are especially invited to a private view on Gehandey, 
Next weak, I the loth, or Wednesday, the 14th of May, from 1 to 5 o'clock. 
those days likewise the holders of cards of invitation, of whatever 
rvellous “i Sturdy 17 of ‘Mey. 8 and the tion will be Setardags, at the 
-Toscope, bears e ( open to all persons 
lates, in the me 
Pate Tal mpi an interest SO ATKINSON, _ ) Honorary 
EDWIN ‘WILKINS FIELD,/ Fam 
). 8yv0, MOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 
M THOMP. NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
The ee of the pati al application of the Society for 
1351 can be obtained on application. DE 
NNES, Secretary. 
ford-street, Strand, 1st May.) ieee, 
C | _%, Bedford-stre iy ee 
Voodwaniian | T)OYAL POLYTECHNIC gt hg 
th numeroas The EVENING LABORATORY CLASS having ter- 
just ready ninated, Mr. J. H. PEPPER will commence another at the: latter 
7 ainet itis month.” Fee, including use of Apparatus, 3 guineas. 
LIFE ALING LECTURES.—GEOLOGY.—On 
ith « copions MONDAYS, May 12, 19, and 26, Mr. G. W. BRAYLEY, Jun. 
8. plain, Fellow | aS — BT tones, er au cal, and Chemical Societies, will 
Jecture rticular reference to MINERAL 
watts and 9 META! LLIFEROUS 8S DEPOSITS, and to ” AURI- 
A B FEROUS OTE of SIBERIA and CALIFORNIA 
sm a) | UHE FALL OF ADAM.—At the Mustc Haut, 
Store-street, Bedford-s ce, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
May 15, 1851, the Her CHARLES EYRE will deliver a RECITA: 
pd PR eaulcd 3 THE yas , OF ADAM, hae | 
m Milton’ and forming a conne 
RDEN, ic, about one-fifth of the original. Exhibited as a Miniature 
odel of that im cies Work which gives to England classical 
pre-eminence, to MILTON immortal renown 
| KING For outline of the Performance see bills.—Admission, 2s. ; Re- 
9 | served Sea ~ by yp to be had at nine Maso Hall, Store-street. 
si Doors open at 7, an 
ATION AL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
including SSOCIATION. 
page METROPOLITAN 00 COMMITTEE, 
English, b The Papers of the Association, & — a information, can be ob- 
nd tained at the above Offices ; where ‘aleo Subscriptions may be paid. 
~ A Petition to Parliament lies there for signature. 
J. STORES SMITH, Secretary. 
! 1, PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN in GER- 
ty, MANY offers to RECEIVE into his famil ly ONE or TWO 
RT Nang’ German, Branch, Latin, Se. tought For pardeciars and 
4 ¥ c tin, &e. —For jculars an: 
reference apply to C. Friscn, 12, Penton-place, FValeoct, London. 
8. ENERAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
IA over bythe LIVING ARTISTS of the SCHOOLS of all COUN- 
ud GREAT § TRIES, Licnrietp House, No. 13, St. James’s-square, London. 
iggings and The English Artists who propose to exhibit their Works, as 
to state by letter, addressed to Mr. 0G- 
TorD as above, the number of pictures, 6 their size, -8 the various 
ve yet seen." J subjects therein B repesented, as early ble, the Exhibition 
itheneum, proposed to be opened to the Public in a few days. 
—_* XHIBITION. HER MAJESTY’S PIC- 
TURES +S a INTERIOR A ] CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Oe ey ea 
ious ission my ‘our rom 
ALI J = —, prmng. Rurehased by Her Majesty, ond and which 
ut on Stone Tr. announce - 
IN, Drawings will be A view at thettioetabliobeneat on MOND Day, 
urgh. feleeh inst.—Dickinson & Co., Publishers to the Queen, 114, New 
ndon. 
“V. (New I \y—43 COINS, MEDALS, ANTIQUES, 
&e—Mr. PETER WHELAN, Collector of, and 
et in the above, has a very large and a Stock of every ore, 
> ; of the finest character, well worthy the inspection of the 
umismatist. Pennies of William the Conaueror, 2s. each ; /* 
Foree, by Met the French Revolution, 1s. each: the ty = ‘8 Commendatory 
a Force, =. Slaughter of the Pro’ each ; Ancient 
on ty Mae Sot ae nate a eas asec Blas 
1a Wik bury, opposite ane british Messen, si alli 
Nori CE.—Mr. CLAUDET’S NEW 
ERREOTYPE ESTABLISHMENT, 107, Recent- 
Sze, will be OPENED very, ehortly but, until ‘complete, “— 
onstruction afavill taken cK : o ree Wil Ham-strest, Strai a“ +> 
osseum, , Regen "s Park.— i LAUDET'S jpecimens A e 
Meteoruloy J Great Sra! Exhibition ‘ae placed Class 10, No. 208, North-west Upper 
° e Great Organ. 
t_— J PREPARED COLLODION for PHOTO- 
in the ua cBAEHY. HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 
treet, in Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London, beg to announce 
ok"s ou they have arranged with Mr. ARcueEr, ‘the inventor of the 
county; tas “Iodide of Silver, for the instantaneous poctection of 
treet J ore a en Pictures on Glass,for a —_ muous supply 
for = poe by himself. Price per oz. 1s. 3d.—Pure Pyro- 
a = Rito and every Chemical and Preparation required for 
or [RELASD» 


YIIM 





ble references can be given as to Character and Acquire- 
ments. Apply to C.H.B., at Mr. Ranbie’ 8, Bookseller, Devizes. 


ANTED, in an old-established Firm con- 

ected with Ritawow p | and vie the Fine Arts, an 

ASSISTANT. of experi and address. ply by letter, statin 

at what house of deg my applicant last eee with amount o 

salary expected, to essrs. Scriprs & Son, Newspaper and 
Advertising Agents, ‘South Molton-street. 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and foreign Witerature, Dcience, and the fine Arts, 


FOURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, §d. 


bers residing in remote places, th the weekly nur numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina wra| pper, and forwarded with the Magazines.— —Subscriptions for th the Stamped Edition 
nent for not es than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14. Iaefaecn marcia North, Strand, London, 


For France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


HEFERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALDERLEY EDGE, WILMSLOW, Cheshire. 
Resident Physician, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D., situated on 
the London and North-Western Railway, and Ten Minutes’ Walk 
from the Alderley Station. 


Just Poispasts the TREATMENT of IN- 
CURABLE DISEASES. By Howarp Jouyson, M.D., name Ore, 


Goth, a poe, A a the seme Author, RESEAR 
FECTS fet WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY 


4 * tlustrate its action in Disease. Large 8vo. cloth, price 48, 6d.— 
Loneman & Co. London. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TRE AruEnt of PATIENTS on = Ge HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, 39, Bloomsbury-squa: 
Su t by Voluntary Contributions, 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq, 39, Old Change. 


The Hospital is open for the reception of the qoceedtions poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical ‘Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), May7.. cnaces “UN 
Ovt-PaTieNts— 
In attendance during the week ending May 7.. 
ew cases in same Week..........sseceeeeeeeeceee 
Received since October 16, 1850 . eo 

D and 8 i be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, i hey Honorary Secre' Drummond & Co, Chi —- 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard: went ~ {'- 7 or at the Hospi 

ILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 

9, Gresham-street West. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

—HOPE & CO., Printers and Publisher 16, Great Marl- 
borough-street, London, undertake the PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, HIERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges. Estimates sent free to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Gentlemen will save 3! one-half by employing 
Horr & Co. Manuscripts revised and prepared for publication 
on very moderate terms. 


On the First of each Month, 


HE ART-CIRCULAR : a Monthly Record of 
t and Art-Manufactures; with Ten to 
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EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—A Share or the 
entire of the Copy: 7" ht of a London WEEKLY FIRST- 
c LASS J LIBERAL NE PAPER, to which a Class Advocacy 
might be added, is to be DISPUSED OF. So eligible an oppor- 
tunity for the gas tog Literary Tastes or for obtaining Political 
Influence rarely Ae ital required, from 5v0/. to 1,000/,— 
Address, confidentially.” V., care of Mr. Sauispcry, Printer, 
Primrose-hill, Salisbury: AAAS * Fleet-street. 


Bees’ S QUADRILLE BAND (of Her 

Majesty's State Balls) may be engaged in large or small 
numbers for the Nobility’s Soirées Dansantes, &c.. at Messrs. 
Boosry & Co.’s Music Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. ito insure the 
best Solo Performers early application should be mad: 


INGING and PIANO.—Mr. HENRY J. 
HAYCRAFT, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
Member of the Conservatorium in Leipsic, has the honour to an- 
nounce that he has arrived in Town for the season, and will be 
happy to receive PUPILS.—32, Queen’s-road, Gloucester-gate, 
Regent's Park. 











AT SOWERBY'’'S, 
70, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 
FINE and RARE MINERALS. 


An extensive COLLECTION of RECENT SHELLS, 
(several thousand Species.) 


Numerous TERTIARY and other FOSSILS, 


FOR EXHIBITION. 


An extraordinary Specimen of ROCK CRYSTAL, with a 
Pyramid of ASBESTUS in the centre. 


An enormous CRYSTAL OF BERYL, from America. 
An immense Mass of CRIOLITE, from Greenland. 


CoLD- WATER ESTABLISHMENT, 

MUHLBAD, near Boppard on the Rhine (Prussia). 

The ew Physician, Dr. Bushnar, says, in his ‘ Observations 
on Hydropathy, and Account of the principal Cold-Water Esta- 
blishments of Germany,’ — London 

“Mii is a most pa — = and well-directed establish- 
ment, very pleasantly situated on the Rhine, from which its garden 
and the high road separate it. It is well supplied with pais, 
aaneming ene on the river. Miihlbad nae always been much fre- 
Fe oe y English cure-guests. Although it possesses every means 

‘or a severest discipline of the cure, aoe may be received there 
merely as rs.” 

+ Boppard - ag miles above Coblenz. A great many steamy 
beats pan a. om and passengers land at the ee in Boppa’ 
about ite mi le from Manibad, to which n be becaght 
directly, or left at the hotels on the quay. The stapeners which 
eave ‘Slogne in the morning arrive at Boppard in the afternoon. 
Passe’ manent may reach Cologne from England either by way of 
Rotterdam, when the same steamer conveys them direct from 
yond to Boppard ; or by the line of Railway between Ostend 

and Cologne. 

The terme of the Miihlbad | ieatitation vary, according to the 
room occupied, from 24s. to eek, inc — og the fee to 
the Physician.—For further information apply Hevusner, 
the Proprietorand Superintending Physician to the Establishment. 











F ifen Eneravi as from New Books and new Art-Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. , sent post free at 38. per annum. 


A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for their banat of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price ls.; post free. 

Cundall & Kadey, 2 2i, ‘Ola Bond-street. 
NV ECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, BOOK 
CLUBS, and LITERARY peers UrORS &c, are in- 
formed that the New Baitlon of ‘HINTS to BOOK-BUY ERS, by 
ich a saving of about one-half may be effected in the Purchase of 
Modern Books,’ is now ready ; sent to orders inclosing two stamps, 


addressed to Messrs. SaunpErs & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square. 


HREE VOLUMES for ONE PENNY.— 
Unprecedented advantages are secured by all Subscribers t 
ORDISE ’S ORIGINAL and ECONOMIC PLAN, 
ONE ° wat eS PER ANNUM will command Co choice 
fro VOLUMES, including ALL THE BEST NEW 
WORKS 0: OF THE DAY in the utmost hy Suburban and 
country Subscribers the same for two guineas per annum. Non- 
subscribers pay from ld. per set per week. Prospectuses sent free 
on receipt of two stamps ; Catalogue, one stamp.—THos. OnvisH, 
Librarian, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street (Post-oftice). 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


RESH COPIES of each of the following 
Works continue to be added at MUDIE’S SELECT LI- 
BRARY as freely as Subscribers may require them :— 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
*‘EDWARDES'S ane in the PUNJAB,’ * MACAULAY'’S 
ENGLAND, *‘MERIVALE’S RO ae TE’'S GREFCE, 
*CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES,’ * The QUEENS of SCOT- 
LAND,’ * MISS KAVANAGH'S Woma N in FRANCE,’ * BOR- 
: ALMERS. “SOUTHEY? 
*“WORDSW *LEIG 
HUNT," HORACE WALPOLE,* WILLIAM P. ENN, ,* BISHOP 
STANLEY,’ 


‘aa AND ADVENTURE. 

‘The LION HUNTER, * KELLY eT Rte 2” * VOYAGE 
of the PRINCE AL. BERT, * MADAME V - a ADVEN: 
TURES, *LEAR’S ALBANIA, , ‘LA YARDS NEVEH, 
‘CURZON’S LEVANT, ‘ALBERT SMITH’S CONSTANTE. 
yor LE, BA eon BEYOND Sas AYS, AMBBIC A, had 

ADY 'E. ORTLEY, se ACKAY; YELL 
MARTLETT’S “OVERLAND OUTE, ‘MORE AY’S ANDA? 
LUCIA,’ &e. &e. 


POETRY, FICTION, ETC. 


‘The PRELUDE,”* IN MEMORIAM? Th e AN GEL WORLD. 


MAITLAND, ‘LIGHT and DARKN ESS,’ * The CARTONS, 
° REGINALD HASTINGS, ** The LADDER of GOLD,’ &c. &e, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘The STONES of VENICE, ‘WRIGHT'S MAGIC.” ‘GRE- 
GORY and REICHENBACH on M et rt “ *SPENC ERS 
SOCIAL STATICS, *BALLEY on REASON NING,” ‘DE LA 
BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER ~ WILLMOTT’ 3 PLE A- 
SURES of _ TERATURE, *COMPANTONS of m SOLITUDE, 
* ESSAYS’ by ROGERS, STEP PHEN, WHATELY, CARLYLE, 
MAURICE, MACAULAY, &e. &c. 

Every good New Work is added on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. First-Class Coun- 
try Subscription, Two Guineas and upuerta, according to the 
number of volumes required. 

Cuartes Epwarp Muniz, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 
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NOTICE. 
E. MUDIE’S ANNUAL LIST of SUR- 
e PLUS poems. removed from his oa in good condi- 
tion, and offered to the Subscribers at ly reduced prices, is 
now ready, and may z obtained on nnd 
C. E. Mupte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. __ 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, May 10. 
HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR, for MAY, is now ready, and will be forwarded, post 
free, on app lication. 
Cc. E. Mupie, Librarian, 28, Upper Kiog-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


ATALOGUES of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S 
LITERARY COLLECTIONS. 

1. Parts I. and II. of a Classified Catalogue of 
25,000 Ancient and Modern Pamphlets. 
Books on the History and Topography of 
Great Britain, arranged in Counties. 

3. Twelve Hundred Books and Pamphlets re- 
lating to America. 

4, Five Hundred Books relating to the Counties 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

5. Ancient Manuscripts, Deeds, Charters, and 
other Documents relating to English Families and Counties. 

6. Parts II. and III. for 1851, of Choice, Useful, 
= Garlous Books in most Classes of Literature, containing 1,600 

icles 

*x* Any of the above Catalogues may be had, gratis, on appli- 

i. or any ae will be sent by post on receipt of four postage 


abels to 
4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


HEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS.-A GENTLEMAN 
deceased left by his Deed of Settl ta bl Sand 
to be applied by ae Trustees, at intervals of forty years, from 1 
ia the payment of 'WO PREMIUMS, for the best TREATISES 
on the Following subject :— 

“The Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom orstyening exists ; and particularly to obviate 
ditculties ee eee the Myo and goodness of the Deity ; 
and amie. in the first 














2. 1. A. LEWIS will Lag at his House, 
Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, May 22, an INTEREST. 

ime COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS of Distinguished L ge | 
cientific Poe! i 


eTSOUS ; 
and other Personages, con containing g many scare Speckmene,~ the 
whole in excellent condition, the pro operty of a Gentleman de- 


clining collecting.—Catalogues now re 





The extensive and very interesting Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Historical Documents and Manuscripts of an 
eminent Collector. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

BN eed and Works of Art, are prepar- 
ing for ee nine ON, at ‘at their House, 3, beer heton-street, 
Strand, on DAY, May i2, and _ followin ng days, ys, the 
sive, valuable, and = inte ing ¢ OLLEC ON of ‘AUTO. 
G LETTERS. Hi and ¥ of 
an aa Collector. This. be Collection comprises a tine 
series of the Signs-Manual of the Kings and Queens of England 
from. the Reign of Edward the Third © othe Present Time—Letters 

an ts, with the A the most Iustrious Per- 
sons a Great Britain, a at ; ~~ early period, the most 
Distinguished Statesmen and Political Characters, Military and 
Naval Men—an ex eneetinery and interesting Series of the Letters 
of the most eminent Authors and Literary Men who have 
flourished during the last three Centuries in this and other coun- 
tries—an extensive Collection of Letters by celebrated ists and 
Scientific an, Letters of Actors and Actresses, and others con- 
nected | with the a praees From an the more modern portion of 
the Collecti anuscripts may be mentioned 
the original M: anuscript of Kenilworth, in the autograph of Sir 
Walter Scott—the original Manuscript of Madoc, in the autograph 
of Rebert Southey the poet, and other of ate works in his auto- 
graph—unpublished Poems b: rns—le Second Manu- 
scrit venu de St. Héléne, non the original manuscript, with cor- 
rections, in the the iP Napo! 

rith rh valuable Series « of. (jee a, 

the Upeott t by_us in 134 


a. the meet important and extensive ever sold by Public 
Augtge. Together with some very impo: t Unpublished eeme 
Fugitive Pieces in the autograph of Lord nen 3 also the 
woublehed and Early Correspondence of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
an on interesting utograph Letters of John Keats, &c.; an 
"s Play of Henry IV., a aaa and unique 
me of great interest and importa: 
ay be viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous ; and Cata- 
logues had; ifin the country on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Auctioneers - Litera: 




















of Written Revelation® nee, fs oy the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord J esus ; and, from the whole, to point 
out rences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 


The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at an 
—, ap 1,6001,, and, as nearly as can be —_ it wil 
occasion of the next competition, be about hree- fou 
of the fund divisible at each period are appoin' ted, b: e terms of 
me toe uest, tobe paid to the Author of the Treatise Shieh shall be 
| y the Judges, to be named as after-mentioned, to possess the 
most merit ; and the remaining fourth tothe ‘Author of the Treatise 
which, in the opinion of the said Judges, shall be next in merit to 
the former, * oe ded therefrom the sapenses of printing and 
binding three hundred copies of cea of the said Treatises, or 
urement, three hundred printed copies Ax, as the said 'Trus- 
es irect, to be distributed by them among such persons to 
whom they shall think the sam ewill prove most useful, or in any 
other manner that they shall j ne prone ..” 
The Ministers of the Establ on i) uroh ‘of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
clgale and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
he Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
= choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them; and it 
may er cape mention that, to discourage mean performances, 
the Judges d (if only) to find none of the 
Mreatises p pronnced of —_ merit to entitle the writers to the 
_— The stees, however, believe that in the present 
state o! literary ‘world, this is a contingency which can scarcely 


rtance ofthe Founder’s 
em, to do full justice to 





— 

The Trustees, deeply sensible of the im 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in the 
his wishes, venture to give an assurance that, ina; penting the 
Judges, at the proper time, nothing will = regarded but that 
——- of c Seazeneer and qualification which shall secure a 

ry d 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical ——- —— to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now 
pointment, that those whe shall Someone competitors 

a must transmit their bean ae to ALex. and 

n een, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the ‘sald Ist day of January 
1854,as none can be received Ry that date; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the 

The Judges will then, A ks falas , proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall be 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the first term of Whit- 
the determination of the = 








Valuable Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins and 
Antiquities of the late Rev. Edward Trafford Leigh. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Lite 


id Wor! 
Fine Arts, will ski b; PAU R ION a at their House, 3, Welli 
a puand. on P HURS Y, May 22, and two fo ollowing 
o'cloc ely ech ng the small but very CHOICE COL- 
LECTION of GRE OMAN, and an SH COINS, formed 
Py She late Bow EDW. TRA FFORD LE H, M.A., Kector of 
Cheadle, Cheshire ; comprising come — Specimen os ‘is Eaeees 3 
Spe egg nis ; "Ancient British ics, 
MikCEL aN ‘EOU 


&e. on of the COLLECTION» ons 
ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATIC BOOKS, 
May be viewed two days prior,and Setiegee had. 
Minerals, Fossils, 
R. J C. STEVENS | will SELL by AUCTION, 
it his Gress Ses, or street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT. of tay, 12 for 1 “o'clock, a SELECT 
COL ey of ‘MINERA AL x, FOSSILS, containing many 
scarce and fine Specimens, Antiquities and Curiosities, Origi 


Drawings, Mahogany Cabinet, and Miscellanies. 
On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Telescopes and other Optical and Philosophical 
Apparatus, Musical Instruments, and Fishing Tackle, the 
Property of the late JOHN OTRIDGE, Esq., of Newington, 
Surrey. 

R. di ae STEVEN S will SELL by AUCTION, 
t Room King-street, Cov vent-garden, on 

FRI pat. oe e tMay, at 120 veloc. by direction of the Executors, 
and in pursuance of the Will, the very VALUABLE eo 

TiFIC INSTRUMENTS of the late SOHN OTRIDG ag 

comprising many Astronomical = of the finest quality. by 

the following Eminent " Ramsden, Dellond, Tulley, Cary. 
and Adams—Pen' p! ones— a mp. Electrical and 
other Apparatus—Eight fine old Violins, 'wo Violoncellos, Two 
nenors Fut tes, Clarionettes, &c.; and a quantity of Fishing 


‘Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready one week prior to 
e 


s illustrative of the 











e P 
bad the to the will of the ‘Testator. 
s it tends ae toan foapestiol dos decision that the names of the 





a should be concealed from the J udges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may cee) be in the h eae their respec- 
tive Authors, nor a ha eir names annexed to them. Each Trea- 


tise — be distin; liar motto; this motto must 
woe containing the Author's 
his wood The 
ful candidates on cals | re be known by open- 
leti etters. The other letters shall be destro; — eek 
The writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may rwards have 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. WessTeR, or the Trustees, 
and b mentioning only the motto which they may have assumed. 
Letters addr: as above (post paid) will meet with due — 
tion; and it will save much trouble in ane powaities, te 
announce that there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 


Aberdeen, 18th Sept. 1850. 


Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Stock of Books of the late Mr. ANDREWS, of 
Bristol.—Six Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & ‘SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property wil TELL b yo at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly 0 








FRI and five follow- 
ing days (Sunday eqeepted) the the VALUABLE TOCK of BOOKS 
of the late Mr. A nent Bookseller of Bristol ; com- 


a ‘capital pERwe, of} Miscellaneous Li 
and in excellent condition. 
ogues will be sent on application. 


iterature, chi 


tent 


The Collection of Rare Shells and Books on Natural History 
of the late JOSH UA BLAND, Esq. 

ME: J. C. STEVENS is directed & the See. 

cutors to SEL by AUCTION, at his Great 

on TUESDAY, oth of May, 

1 o'clock, tO OLLECTION of RARE Exotic SHEL 
condition—small Cabinet of British 8 

any Cabinets. and a select TIBIARY of BOOKS on Natural 

flistory, including the Works of J. E. hy | Sowerby, Cuvier, De 

Ferrussac, Dilwyn, Turton, De Blainville, fartini and Chemnitz, 

Lister, Latham, Montague, rck,and other esteemed Authors. 
_ Catalogues are preparing. 


; EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrtionEErs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.s. 
*x* Consignments of Books, paintings, | Eneravings, Pancy 
and other arti orBalesat Auotion. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of oo to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


This day is published, in Tog a anh 8vo, with Six Portraits on 


NTRODUCTION oo ‘the HISTORY of the 
PEACE. Being oneal istory A by Half-Century, 
from 1800 to 1815. 'By Ta RIET MARTIN 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fl ~~ 
Published this day, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
ECOLLECTIONS of MRS. ANDERSON’S 
esHool. A Lg for Girls. By JANE M. WINNARD. 


King-street, 




















z. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
-street, on FRIDAY, 16th,and SATURDAY, 17th, 


VALUABLE De )OKS from OXFORD ; including Strype’s Memo- 
rials, 3 vols.—Camden’s Bri by —Coxe’s 
qeeentine of the Duke of Maribor vols.— Miner's 3s W ee 


g 


nd Nem Encyclopedia 
Plants Robertson's Historical Works, 12 vols.—Milner’s Church 
School Books, Classics, Math: cal 


ry, 5 ematical Books, &. 








Fran 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


BALITEES, a TALE, by Miss Lynn.—We are 
requested to state, that MISS LYNN’S New Work, REALI- 
TIES, a Tale, is now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
and of “the ees, — Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street 
Hanover-square ; have just published MR. LODGE’S 
PEERAG vand ‘BARON BTAGe for 1851, the Twentieth Edition, 
under the e: of Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 














AYDNS DIO HOR eRe co vai, 
of 
A a UNIVERSAL REFERENCE and 
* volume con! u 15,000 
than aes Ys,t00 facta Wat the Londen Dia 
18 will be found 
ng after int ormati ; tobety 
tical, domestic, vor general Sten wae Classical, p. 
ard Moxon. 44 44, = i 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’ 8 NEW CoMEpy ~ 
On the 17th inst. will be published, p 
so BA D As WwW : 
Sides to a Character. 
A Comedy. in. Bive Acta, Ar of 
"RH. Princes Albert, at Devonshise House, 
Published for the “GUILD or “Lirewcrons AND > Ans, 
Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. yy 
NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF GERMAY, —~ 
By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor at the London Univenty, 
IFTY LESSONS on the - 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. clot 
MATERIALS for translating ENGLISH INN 
GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


This day, Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4g 
i KE’S LONDON AS IT I8 TO-DAY. 
A vase oe nt The wevines the me Goes . 
0! ’ 
wiv capital handbook for our visitora”-Oritic 
above, 




















ee 
SEE, 











Uniform with the abo 
The CRYSTAL PALACE: its Origin, Histoy, 
and Conatitntion. Profusely Illustrated. No. 4, Price lid, to be 
continued weekly. 
London : H. G. Clarke & Co. 4, Exeter-ehange. 


NEW en ‘eaten _ 


ae OF THE “SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
OTHER POEMS. 
WILLIAM ‘EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
Prof fessor of ae yr e awe of Edinburgh. 
ion, 


fetiain_ 


Y E MAIDEN and yé® MARRIED LIFE «i a 
MARY POWELL, afterwards te gg = aed MILTON. 
a ~ ge Price 72. 6d. in 


optase binding. 

This eae beoke con phe pienousnt. & profittable Joumal! 
kept by the fi ilton ; it truthfully reciteth her 
parture from ber 





William ae & Sons, Edinb 











a 


loving cou er unhappie 

husband’s —-+ a her return and perfecte recon reconcilement,” 
Complete i AT One Volume, price 16s. cloth, gilt, 

RANK FAIRLEGH ; a, Sa Scenes from the 
— Pupil. With Tilustrations 

QroRGE § CRUIKSHANK ° This po; ae Tale, with its pat 

Engravings, is now for the first time the public in a com- 

ete form, and thus spec’ aly adapted for the e Circulating Library, 

Hea om, ae on Club. 


price 10a, 
K ILLARNEY. "By Mr = Mrs 8 S. C. Hau, 
és oor Mee 9 Faison of Mr. and Mrs. HALAS poplar 

Visit ini PEK Ricats Meagravtegs on Steal, tees Dentin 
isit 1380. 1 aty | gs on rom Drawings 
by T. Creswick, A.R.A. . Bantierr ; ‘also, 150 Eugrar- 

ings on Wood by va: 5 aoiets. 
London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
In a handsome volume, price 2. 16. iS sens half-bound in 
morocco, with gilt leaves, 


A NEW EDITION OF 











\s 


EXA 
SEI 


Contain 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Revised and corrected t ry rem with numerous addition! 
Maps, and an Index of 57,000 
eae every seat rearal aod wt to the present ad- 
ced state of geographical research ; and whether on ea 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the 
invite a comparison with any other work of its class. 
“We are now in + sy of i Any which A =r 
every discovery of wi — resen’ 
villag nor ot rivulet bs famous by a Victory—not a dae 
Panels Sorted yay BR ranered arom! cnld 
nota singe spot which theodolite or aneos tases ——— could 4 


termine 
af latitudes an and ‘at a 


accuracy, 
crown the a there is a supe 

, With a faithful enumeration of 

his * Atlas’ ought at once to su works Pay 
and we earnestly recomm: those L 4 are ape 

a duty of education to wre tt! as their standard of 

© one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or sttempt- 
ing to direct the ‘quiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse 
for going astray.” — United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 





Over the 


“ These 
“The n 





An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
-R. fessor of Geography in t! ha = for Givil Be 

The Maps of Roy: al Quarto size, ” pound in price 108. . 
“Phe best Atlas of Modern Geography, Chat sa al 

our way: it isat once a duty and ap leasure ation 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black, London: Longman & 0; 
Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 


blished, price 2s. 6d. 
OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A 


— mod bs invents compacted with Dental Surgery Ty desetit 
thom cf Artif Treoth axed by SELF ADHESIOX. C1 
ospheric Pressure, W without a 

decay 


will be found very jor to any ‘Teeth ever before used. 
cate or Roots 


thod d ot re 
oa petniel on > 0! importa sd vead ~~ 


=: and those Sy -* iainverested in it 








sent free 
or phowas 


London: Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers ; 
Author, 
the Aut re. 


to any address if 36 stamps are sent to 
Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, 
London. 
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HER MAJESTY’S PICTURES. 


ener 





Preparing for publication, the FOUR DRAWINGS, now completing for Han Magzstx, 
of THE 



































Ot oe 

“pans INTERIOR 

sE EX, OF 

Majesty ani 

Sin, by THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

ao By JOSEPH NASH, Esq. 

C avery, ti M1 hie records by the most lished architectural draught f the day, 

ENTS off tseMinosraphed by the Art'st himeelt, the Publishers trust that they will meet with public support for the outlay 
Sem have to incur in bringing these Plates before the public at the earliest possible period. Mr. Nash is devoting 

3H INN) Wire time and energies to the undertaking. The Plates will be printed in colours, of the size of about 2ft. 6in. by 

gin., and the price to Subscribers will be 5/. 5s., or separately, 1/. 7s. 6d. 

if, 9 wishing to secure early impressions should apply without delay to the Publishers, Messrs. DICKINSON & CO., 

aaa Publishers to the Queen, 114, New Bond-street, London. 

4s. éd. 

0-DAY; § ——_ 

 Exhibitn: WEALE’S LONDON EXHIBITED IN 1851. 

. > tirely New Work for th id f the S d the N: b Vol f ly 1,000 
n, His, «sleet So lh mack eq alps —H, ~-hwt oop iagaaaaaag 
— — LONDON AND ITS VICINITY 
TALIERS EXHIBITED IN 1851. 

UN, THE WORK COMPRISES ALL OBJECTS WORTHY OF EXAMINATION AND RESEARCH. 
eee PRIcE 9s. 
| Joun WeEALE, 59, High Holborn. 
Lire at 
edn hag Mr. RUSKIN’S Illustrations of ‘ The Stones of Venice.’ 
table Journal! 
a 3 Now ready, Part I. of 
lement,” 
te EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ot VENICE. 
—— SELECTED and DRAWN to MEASUREMENT from the EDIFICES. 
. C. Hau, By JOHN RUSKIN, 
13 paste Author of ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘ Modern Painters,’ &c. 
an 
Drawings Containing Two highly-finished Mezzotint Engravings, Two Tinted Lithographs, and Two Engravings in Outline, 
0, 150 Engrar- with Descriptive Notices. 
“TOW. Prints, folio imperial, price One Guinea. India Proofs, atlas folio, price Two Guineas. 
half-bound in London: Smira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
AS OF 

. AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA, 
us addition’ @ Over the PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and GREAT SIERRA NEVADA, 
o eee With a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of that Country. 
¥ By WILLIAM KELLY, J.P. 

: Sg oo “These are the best sketches of California that we have seen.”—Atheneum. 

pate gee “The most lively, picturesque, and agreeable book that we have yet seen on this subject.” —Leader. 

——- London: Cuapman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 

nost 

ar PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 58, 

entrusted 

i a ON THE 151s, ONE SHILLING, 

ave 
” THE GAME OF LIFE. By LEITCH RITCHIE. 

— THE HEIR OF WAST-WAYLAND. By Mrs. HOWITT. 

b] 

w. HocEs, AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. (Now ready.) 

7 le  & lendon and Belfast: Sums & M‘Inryre. Sold by every Bookseller, and at every Railway Station. 

7] Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. 1653, 21s. 

ongman & (0.; 

os ___ A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 

ETH.—A 

casj4TIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
ne 

binids 
etand Founded on the Basis of the larger Latin-German Lexicon of 
re ue he Dr. WILLIAM FREUND; 

aay 
tarjead @ B"TH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS FROM THE LEXICONS OF GESNER, FACCIOLATI, SCHELLER, 
rs; or sent fe j GEORGES, &c. 
anover-saualt By E. A. ANDREWS, L.L.D. 





eee ene 


London; Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. New York; Hanrsn & BrotTHEnrs, 


491 
Price One Shillin 


[HE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 

_FACTURES for MAY. With numerous Woodcuts and 

Specimens of Fabrics now exhibiting in the Great Exhibition. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, pie 


P Just ‘ebe price 3s. 

REAT EXHIB iTION PRINT, 
NTED BY BAXTER’S PATENT PROCESS IN 
BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOURS.—Mr. Baxter will also shortly 

publish Prints of the various novelties in his Oil Colour Printi 
which may be seen in the FINE ARTS COURT, at the GREAT 
EXHIBITIO iN. 
Wholesale orders received b; 
tee, 11, Northampton-square 
the process in Great Britain, 

given to licencees. 


porreair of JOSEPH PAXTON, Ese. 


Dedicated, by permision, to His Grace tne Duke or Devon- 
sure, K.G, Engrave 
ing by O. Oak ey, Esq. 





G. Baxter, the Inventor and Paten 
London. _ Licences grauted to work 
France, Belgium, &c., and instruction 





by Samuet Reywowps, Esq., from a Draw- 
Size of Plate 20 by ub inches. 


First Proof on ne one - 43 3 0 
Second ere. ee oe lh 6 
Prints os es ee 2 5 : 
Second Prin’ 


_ Published by R. a Derby ; “and sold by all ‘Printsellers, 





This day is published, price 1 
ETIRED FROM BUSINESS. all Comepy. 
ree Acts. By DOUGLAS JERROLD. As performed 
at the Theatre’ Royal, Haymarket. 
Published at the * PUNCH’ Office, 85, F leet-street. 


On the 15th of May will be published, price 7s. 6d., Part 29 of 
HE ARCH ZOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Forming the commencement of the Eighth Volume. 
Published under the Direction of the Central Committee of the 
Archieologieal Institute. 
Contents. 

I. On the Study of Archeology. A Discourse read at the Oxford 
Meeting. By Charles Newton, M.A.—IL Coltootgens illustrative 
of Roman Britain. Roman Villa, at Hadstock, Essex, excavated 
by the Hon. R. C. Neville.—IIL. Notices of Sake connected 
with the Worship of the Dee Matres, poly ® purchased for the 
British Museum. By Edward Hawkins, F.R. IV. Unpublished 
Notice relating to the Times of Edward I. By T. Hudson Turner. 

On certain Medieval —— By Augean | W. Franks. 
their classifi 


Sy 





B. A.—VL. Remarks on Seals, wit 
= By W.8. W.—VIL. Note on =S Examples of Medizval 
OnigtxaL Documents.— Extracts from the Bursar’s Accounts, 


Winchester College, and Inventory of the Armory at Winchester 
College.— Proceedings at the Meetings of the Institute in January 
and February. Notices of Archzological Publi —Archzeo- 
logical Intelligence.—Miscellaneous Notices. 

The first 5 volumes may be had of Parker, London and Oxford, 
and volumes 6 and 7 of the Publishers or of any Bookseller. 


London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


mpuE HOUSE THAT ALBERT BUILT. 
A Humorous Sketch of the oa EXHIBITION, illus- 
trated by Sumwoes — 


Engravin; 
ickers, 


ce 6d. 
rand; and all Bookseliers, 





In the pres 8S, and shortly to be published, 
HILOSOPHY IN THE FENS;; or, Talk on 
the Times. 43 Poem, in Twelve Chapters. 
y T. GREATLEY, Esq. 


mand Coomes, 141, Regent-street. 





Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound i in cloth, 38, 6d, 

WwW GREEK DELE CTUS, adapted to 
f the Ri C. Wordsworth’s Grammar ; 
and APP ENDIX, by the Rey. H.C. ADAMS, 
pad of Magdalen College, and Assistant Master at Winchester 

ollege. 
Londen : D. Bott, 270, Strand. 

I This day is published, 


the Arrangement 
with a LEXICON 


TIAAATA AIAOHKH xara rove EBAOMH- 
KONTA. The Greek Septuagint rossion, with the Apo- 
crypha, including the Fourth Book o' cabees, and the real 
Septuagint Version of Daniel: with an Historical Introduction. 
One Volume, octavo, 18s. 
H KAINH AIAOHKH. A Large-print Greek 
New “eteeens, with selected various Readings and Parallel 
| mew og &c. &c. One Volume, octavo, 12s. uniform with the 
. mdon : Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


MR. 


yey sen WORK a4 ne 
s day is published, p’ 
RIGINAL VIEW yS of PASSAGES in the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of the POET-PHILOSOPHER 
of VENUSIA: with which is combined an Illustration of = 
Suitability of the Ancient Epic a pone — to Modern Sub: 
jects of National and General In 
By JOHN MUREAY, 
Royal Gold Medalist in ‘Science and my “by award of His 
a esty the King of Prussia; First Junior ‘Moderato tor in Ethics 
Logic; Ex-Scholar and’ Lay Resident Master of Trinity 
College. Dublin. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Booksellers a te 
Ueivenmiy. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Boo! 
sellers. 





= ane WORK ON —— 
small 8vo. cloth, pri 
CROSS Mthe A ATLAN TIC. By “the Author of 
‘Sketches of Cantabs.” 

“ The author of these Sketches was already favourably known to 
our readers. His present book will increase his reputation. The 
style is gossipy and. a points of manner are seized with a 
gusto which often often reminds us of the older race of novelists, and 

the leasantry is always genial and good-humoured.”— Athenaeum, 
ne of the most lively, most amusing, and most curious pro- 
ductions on the manners and customs of America that has been 
given to the ee since the days of Dickens's *‘ Notes for General 
Circulation.’ ”— Observer, 
London : Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 


Just published, price 1s. post free, 
INESIPATHY ; or, the Cure of Chronic 
Dise: br, he Swedish Medical Gymnastics, briefly ex- 
lained by HUG I -tog = RTY. Rheumatism, Gout, ‘stiff Joints, 
Jeviation of the 8 Supe De in iscera, 
Chlorosis, Asthma. est, Nervousness, Paralysis, Epilepsy, 
pores, Maw agh ea ny Chronic Head-ache, and Coldness of 
= ands and Feet, are safely cured by Therapeutic Manipu- 
ions. 





54, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-sti 





where Mr Doherty may be consulted personally or or by letter. 
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NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 
— 
I. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 
WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, and the Rev. WILLIAM 
MASON. Now first published frees ~ Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. FORD, Author of 
_ Life of Gray.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo. 4 

* This Work contains the last Series of the unpub- 
lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


Il. 


NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 
UNITED STATES, &c. during the Year 1850, By the LADY 
EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


The ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, in alghe- 
betical characters of lost powers from the four Continents: 
including the voice of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, and the 
vestiges of patriarchal tradition from the Monuments of 
Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia. With Illustrative 
Plates, a Harmonized Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and 
‘Translations. 
Part I. 


THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM MOUNT 


SINAI. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, 
Essex, Honorary Member of the Literar: Society ; Author of 
*Mahometanism Unveiled, a ell The Listorical Geography 
of Arabia.’ In8vo. Price 2 


Iv. 
A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WESTERN 
REPUBLIC. By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 


S8vo. 128, 
v. 


PICTURES of SWEDEN. By Hans 


CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘ The lmprovisatore,’ 
&c. In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
THE MAMELUKES; or, the Romance 
f LIFE in GRAND CAIRO. A. A. PATON, Author 


By 
of The Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,’ * Travels in 
Servia,’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s, 


Vil. 
KATE DEVEREUX. 
MODERN LIFE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vill. 


The ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 


paDWARD PAINTER in ALBANIA and ILLYRIA. 


A Srory or 
31s. Gd. 


EDWARD LEAK. Imperial 8vo. with upwards of 20 Li- 
lustrations. fle. 
Ix. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ 


YEAR onthe PUNJAB FRONTIER. Second Edition, with 
numerous Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


x. 
GOA and the BLUE MOUNTAINS 


By LIEUT. F. BURTON. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


XI. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS in GREAT 
BRITAIN. By the Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 31s, ed. 

xXii. 
EVERARD TUNSTALL: a Srory or 


the KAFFIR WARS. By THOMAS FORESTER, Author 
of * Rambles in Norway.’ 3 vols. post Syo. 31s, 6d, 


XII. 


NARRATIVE of MAGIC and SOR- 


CERY. By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Eng- 
land under the House of Hanover. illustrated by the Satires, 


Caricatures, and Burlesques of the Day.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


xiv. 


The UNITED STATES and CUBA; 


or, EIGHT YEARS of CHANGE and TRAVEL. By J. 
GLANVILLE TAYLOR. Post Svo. lus. 6d. 


Xv. 


MEMOIRSofaLITERARY VETERAN. 


By R. P. GILLIES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Xvi. 


The CONFESSOR. <A Romance or THE 


DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s, 6d, 


XVII. 


NARRATIVE of the SECOND SIKH 
WAR. _ Including a Vindication of Lieut.-Colonel King. By 
Lieut. E. J. THACKWELL. Second Edit. Post 8vo. lus. 6d, 





Ricwarp Pentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





WORKS FOR THE SEASON 
Published by CRADOCK & CO., 
48, Paternoster-row, London. 


—-—-—— 


LONDON 1n 1851: embracing a Week’s Ramble 
through the Great Metropolis, with its Description and His- 
tory, Sports and Pastimes ; Accounts of all its National Esta- 
blishments, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, Theatres, Operas, 
Concerts, Show Houses of the Aristocracy, Picture Gal eries, 
Museums ; Scientific Institutions, Bazaars, Divans, Casinos, 
and Kefectories of every Class, with all that can delight the 
eye and improve the mind and heart. In three Parts. us- 
trated with a Map of London, constructed axgenenry for the 
use of Strangers of all Nations. In 1 vol. bound and lettered, 
price 2s. 


LONDRES En 1851; ou, la Métropole de |’ Empire 
Britannique offerte aux regards avec tous ses Etablissemens 
Nationaux, &c.; with a New Map of London on a novel prin- 
ciple, for the accommodation of Strangers from all Nations. 
Price 2s. 6d. boun 


+r r + os 

A NEW MAP of LONDON, constructed on a 
novel principle, expressly with reference to the Gre&t Exhibi- 
tion of 1551, and for the accommodation of Strangers from all 
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Cab Fares, finding the National F mblishments, Public Build- 
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The NEW LIBRARY of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
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China, its History and Present State. 
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Flower Gardener's Manual for Shrubs and a. 
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Conservatory. 
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The Study of Botany, a Popular Treatise. 
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English Cookery ; or, Practical Directions for Family Dinners. 
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Mineralogy : a Familiar Introduction. 
The Wonders of Astronomy Displayed in all Modern Discoveries. 
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The Steam-Engine, Familiarly Described. 
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YOUATT’S COMPLETE GRAZIER; a Compendium of 
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cloth extra. 

SPOONER on the SHEEP: 
nomy, and Diseases. Fine Engravings after Harvey. 
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CLATER’S FARRIERY and CATTLE DOCTOR, Re- 
vised edition, by EDWARD MAYHEW, V.S., Member of the 
Royal Veterinary College. 12mo. 63, each, cloth. 


its History, Structure, Eco- 
12mo. 2nd 


DEVOTIONAL. 

THE TONGUE of TIME ; or, the Language of a Church 
Clock. By WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M. late Incumbent of St. 
Michael's, Pimlico, 5th edition, with Illustrations, finely printed 
by Whittingham. Price us. 6d. extra gilt leaves. 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, Notes from a Chris- 
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SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By the same. 
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Bearwood. Second Edition, enlarged. 
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CHEMISTRY of the FOUR ANCIENT 
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tions. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and OTHER POEMS. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. Third Edition & 


VIOLENZIA: a Tragedy. Small 8vo. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E 
STANLEY. D.D., Bishop of Norwich. Fifth Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


ETHEL LEA: a Story. 
Author of * Hours of Childhood.’ 


By Anya Kuve, 


28. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By Her- 
BERT MAYO, M.D., formerly Surgeon to the Middlesex “Hospital. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 5s. 


GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. A Contribution 
to the Bosiesiactical History of the Fourth Century. By Professor 
LL N, nslated by G. V. COX, M.A., Esquire 


Oxford. 68. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITION of the 
SERMON on = MOUNT. With an Introductory Essay on the 
Merits of St. stine as an Interpreter of Scripture. B -" 
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London. Second Edition. 
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REVIEWS 


espondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
en the Rev. William Mason. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Mitford. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Wz have so often expressed our admiration of 
Horace Walpole as a letter writer, that it re- 
mains for us to only receive with welcome, and 
announce the publication of another series of 
his letters: —and it is a proof of the extraordi- 

tact as well as talent of the writer, that 
yolumes after volumes come rushing forth, to 
an extent never known before, and yet the 
ublic have not cried “‘ Hold, enough.” The 
Pet is, that men write to please; and so far from 
revealing their own feelings in their private 
letters, they very generally, according to their 

er, assume a character which will jump with 

e humour of their correspondent. In Walpole 
this power of —— and adaptation was 
marvellous. If any one be desirous to test it, 
let him compare one series of Walpole’s letters 
with another—the Montagu or the Mann with 
the Cole—the Conway with the Mason. He 
vill find the same anecdotes, but told differently ; 
the same subjects often sketched, but from a 
diferent point of view,—that which was most 
likely to interest the person addressed. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this, as to every 
other, rule. Men of strong minds, strong pas- 
sions, strong feelings—retired men, students, 
very earnest men—are apt to colour all things 
vith themselves, and make all reflect back the 
one engrossing mood of feeling; but few can 
caim the exception in their own favour,—and 
we suspect that if they do, when allowed, the 
public is too apt to veil its bonnet in deference 
and respect, and close the volume. 

The series of letters now published have a 
marking characteristic in their especial reference 
toliterature. Here we have a statement by 
Walpole himself of the grounds of his quarrel 
with Gray, when on their travelsin Italy—alluded 
toby Mason in his life of the poet, but in a brief 
and somewhat mysterious way, which rather ex- 
cited than satisfied curiosity. Here, for the first 
time, we have proof as to the authorship of the 
celebrated ‘ Heroic Epistle,’ and ‘ The Archzeo- 
logical,’—and of numberless Odes and Epigrams 
and flashing paragraphs which so puzzled and 
perplexed our ancestors :—and, more curiousstill, 
we see the lights that did mislead and were 
intended to mislead the public,—and may now, 
bytheir aid, read and laugh over Mason’s letter 
of remonstrance to his old antagonist Thomas 
Warton. ‘ Isis’ v. ‘ Triumph of Isis’ again.— 

“Thave been told,” Mason writes, “that you have 
Pronounced me very frequently in company to be 
the author of the ‘Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers ;' and I am told that the Premier himself 
suspects that I am so upon your authority. Surely, 
Sir, mere internal evidence (and you can possibly 
have no other) can never be sufficient to ground 
ch a determination upon, when you consider how 
many papers in this rhyming age of ours are pos- 
wessed of that knack of Pope's versification which 
constitutes one part of the merit of that poem ; and 
% to the wit, humour, and satire which it contains, 
no part of my writings can ever lead you, by their 
malogy, to form so peremptory a judgment. I acquit 
You, however, in this procedure, of envy, even of the 

htest degree of ill-nature; and believe that what 
you said, was only to show your critical acumen. 

only mention it, that you may be more cautious of 
peaking of other persons in like manner, who may 
wsuch anonymous bantlings of their brain into 
wide world. To some of these, it might prove 
@ esential injury; for though they might deserve 
the frown of power (as the author in question cer- 
tainly does), yet I am persuaded that your good 
tature would be hurt if that frown was either in- 
teased or fixed by your dixit.” 


wieaha 


Mr. Mitford calls this “‘a disclaimer.” We, 
on the contrary, to speak in modern phrase, con- 
sider it only “an ingenious evasion.” But what 
a lesson may be read in these volumes to all 
confident talkers whose opinions are founded 
on circumstantial evidence! Why, the ‘ Arche- 
ological Epistle’ was some years since proved, 
as it was said, on evidence quite conclusive in 
the judgment of persons learned in such small 
matters, to have been written by one John 
Baines, a barrister, whom nobody had ever 
heard of. It now appears that the report was 
early current ; and Walpole having mentioned 
it as amongst the rumours of the hour, Mason 
replied :— 

“ The one Baines whom you mentioned in your 

last but one, is an ingenious young Yorkshireman, a 
student in Gray’s Inn, who could not well conceal 
himself on a prior occasion, because it was abso- 
lutely necessary he should revise the press, but in 
the latter he disguised himself en militaire, and 
managed the matter excellently.” 
These facts and mystifications open some 
curious speculations,—of which we may say 
more hereafter. Meanwhile, we will introduce 
the reader to the volumes themselves. 

One of the earliest subjects which will come 
under his notice is perhaps the most interesting: 
—Mason’s edition of Gray, with the Memoir. 
Mason from no unworthy motive resolved to 
make as much money as he could from the 
publication ; and, as is known to the curious, he 
subsequently moved the Court of Chancery for 
an injunction against the grandfather, we be- 
lieve, of the present Mr. Murray the publisher, 
on the ground of piracy. Mr. Murray pub- 
lished a pamphlet in reply, addressed to the 
Precentor of York, in which he commented on 
this proceeding in no very measured terms. The 
question at issue was not, if our memory serve 
us right, quite so om we as the parties assumed. 
Gray in his lifetime had sent to Dodsley, and 
allowed him to publish on occasions, his several 
Poems, without asking or receiving payment. 
Mason held that Gray had not thereby parted 
with the copyright, — which now vested in 
him as Gray's literary executor; and that if he 
pleased to publish a new edition with additions, 
the whole collection was thereby secured to 
him. Now, this argument, both in equity and in 
law, seems to us doubtful; but there can be no 
doubt that the additional poems then first pub- 
lished were protected. Yet it is the impression 
on our minds that Mr. Murray not only pub- 
lished an edition of Gray’s Poems as given by 
Dodsley, but included therein large selections 
from the new Poems published by Mason:—a 
clear case of piracy, which, superadded to the 
republication of the doubtful poems, induces us 
to agree to the judgment of the Court and to 
decide against him. Mason, whether right or 
wrong, was not, we repeat, tempted to enter on 
these proceedings by any hope of personal gain. 
He was a man above all suspicion in this respect. 
He had long before—even before publication— 
consulted Walpole on the subject; and thus 
sums up his own feelings.— 

“ My first business therefore will be to ascertain 
this right, and afterwards to make as much profit of 
the book as I possibly can. I hope you will do me 
the justice to believe that I shall dispose of the 
money that may accrue in a way that will do honour 
to the memory of Mr. Gray; and in so doing I 
flatter myself you will think that I shall do much 
better in this point than he did, who had certainly 
much better have taken the profits, and bestowed 
them on such benevolent purposes for which his 
purse was never, till of late, sufficient to answer the 
demands of his heart, and which might have been 
in some sort assisted by this means had he not 
thrown it away on the most undeserving of all objects, 
printers and booksellers, and those rich ones into the 

Hy ” 








Walpole’s answer is clear and character- 
istic.— 

“T not only agree with your sentiments, but am 
flattered that they countenance my own practice. 
In some cases I have sold my works, and sometimes 
have made the impressions at my own press pay 
themselves, as I am aot rich enough to treat the 
public with all I print there ; nor do I know why I 
should. Some editions have been given to charities, 
to the poor of Twickenham, &c. Mr. Spence’s life 
of Magliabecchi was bestowed on the reading taylor. 
I am neither ashamed of being an author or a book- 
seller. My mother’s father was a timber-merchant, 
I have many reasons for thinking myself a worse 
man, and none for thinking myself better: conse- 
quently I shall never blush at doing anything he 
did. I print much better than I write, and love my 
trade, and hope I am not one of those most unde- 
serving of all objects, printers and booksellers, whom 
I confess you lash with justice. In short, Sir, I 
have no notion of poor Mr. Gray’s delicacy; I 
would not sell my talents as orators and senators 
do, but I would keep a shop, and sell any of my 
own works that would gain me a livelihood, whe- 
ther books or shoes, rather than be tempted to sell 
myself.” 

These extracts will introduce pleasantly and 
naturally Walpole’s account of his early quarrel 
with Gray :—and it is but justice to observe that 
Walpole in his zeal for his friend does not spare 
himself. Mr. Mitford justly remarks :—* It 
would not be just to Walpole’s reputation, or a 
fair return to the candour of his confessions, to 
leave an impression on the reader’s mind that 
while Gray was studiously acquiring, as he did, 
the richest stores of knowledge during his resi- 
dence abroad, and adding to his great and 
various accomplishments in literature and art, 
Walpole was wasting either in indolence, or dis- 
sipation, or frivolous amusements, the invalu- 
able opportunities of improvement which he 
then possessed.” The whole letter is in the 
best Walpolian style, and deserves to be 
quoted.— 

“ March 2, 1773. 

“I am not surprised, my dear sir, that satire 
should be bought off, when infamous scandals on 
the most virtuous characters are printed at the 
Louvre in usum Delphini. But shall the muse of 
retribution be silent ? shall a censeur roial clip her 
eagle wings? shall she not dip her penfeather in 
the blood of patriot martyrs, and write their vin- 
dicias in crimson hues? You to whom the noble 
quill is descended, must wield the weapon, and 
revenge Sidney and Russel—probably, deplore the 
sinking cause for which they fell in vain! Your 
writings will outlive the laws of England—I scorn 
to say of Britain since it implies Scotland. Her laws 
will replace ours, though their most remarkable one 
is suspended in favour of him whom you call Sir 
Andrew Stuart ; I mean, that against leasing-making. 
You shall have the odious book, which is indeed as 
silly as it is detestable: nor does one know whether 
the man is more malignant or absurd. He has 
given such proofs of the villany, folly and infamous 
treachery of Charles II., James II. and Louis XIV. 
as would make any nature but a royal one shudder, 
nay laugh, if indignation did not harrow up the 
muscles. Come, I will make you laugh even in 
your scornful mood. He justifies James IT. against 
Burnet’s charge of thinking only of saving his dogs, 
when he was in danger of being shipwrecked. How 
does he defend him from the prelate’s lye—it is Sir 
John’s own word,—why by a Scot’s letter which 
says the Duke of York insisted on preserving a trunk 
of papers of such consequence to himself and his 
brother, that he would as soon part with his life. 
The tenderness of a trunk’s life is indeed superlative 
proof of humanity. The dear trunk filled at least, 
I suppose, the place of one or two drowned men! 
and what damning papers must that trunk have 
contained! Need I tell you at whose expense these 
treasures were transcribed ? read the fond letters 
between their most religious and christian Majesties 
Charles II. and Louis XIV., and very few mutatis 
mutandis will suffice to open your ideas; need I tell 
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you that Sir John Dalrymple, the accuser of bribery, 
was.turned out of his place of Solicitor of the Cus- 
toms for taking bribes from brewers?—sed Jove 
nondum barbuto.—I will only wash my hands and 
change the subject. What shall I say ? how shall I 
thank you for the kind manner in which you submit 
your papers to my correction? But if you are friendly 
I must be just. I am so far from being dissatisfied, 
that I must beg leave to sharpen your pen, and in 
that light only, with regard to myself, would make 
any alterations in your text. I am conscious that 
in the beginning of the differences between Gray 
and me, the fault was mine. I was too young, too 
fond of my own diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too 
much intoxicated by indulgence, vanity, and the 


insolence of my situation, as a Prime Minister's son, 


not to have been inattentive and insensible to the 
feelings of one I thought below me; of one, I blush 
to:say it, that I knew was obliged to me; of one 
whom presumption and folly perhaps made me deem 
not my superior then in parts, though I have since 
felt my infinite inferiority to him. I treated him 
insolently : he loved me, and I did not think he did. 
I'reproached him with the difference between us, 
when he acted from conviction of knowing he was 
my superior; I often disregarded his wishes of seeing 
places, which I would not quit other amusements to 
visit, though I offered to send him to them without 
me. Forgive me, if I say that his temper was not 
conciliating. At the same time that I will confess 
to you that he acted a more friendly part, had I had 
the sense to take advantage of it ; he freely told me 
of my faults. I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder 
that with the dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate 
carelessness of mine, the breach must have grown 
wider, till we became incompatible. After this con- 
fession, I fear you will think I fall far short of the 
justice I promised him, in the words which I should 
wish to have substituted to some of yours. If you 
think them inadequate to the state of the case, as I 
own they are, preserve this letter, and let some future 
Sir John Dalrymple produce it to load my memory 
—but I own I do not desire that any ambiguity 
should aid his invention to forge an account for me. 
If you have no objection, I would propose your 
narrative should run thus, and contain no more, till 
a more proper time shall come for stating the truth, 
as I have relatedit to you. While I am living, it is 
not pleasant to read one’s private quarrels discussed 
in magazines and newspapers. 
“In Section second. 

“* But I must here add in order to forewarn my 
readers of a disappointment that this correspondence 
(viz. during his travels) is defective towards the end, 
and includes no description either of Venice or its 
territory, the last places which Mr. Gray visited. 
This defect was occasioned by an unfortunate dis- 


agreement between him and Mr. W., which arising 
from the great difference of temper between the 
pensive, curious philosophy of the former, and the 
gay and youthful inconsideration of the latter, occa- 
sioned their separation at Reggio.’ 


“Note to be added. ‘In justice to the memory 
of so respectable a friend, Mr. W. enjoins me to 
charge him with the chief blame in their quarrel, 
confessing that more attention, complaisance and 
deference on his part to a warm friendship, and to 
a very superior understanding and judgment might 
have prevented a rupture, that gave much uneasiness 
to both, and a lasting concern to the survivor, though 
in the year 1744 a reconciliation was effected between 
them by a lady, who wished well to them both.’ 

“This note I think will specify all that is neces- 
sary, and though humiliating to me, it is due to 
my friend, and a vindication I owe him. It is 
also all that seems necessary either in section the 
second or fourth. As to section third, it is far from 
accurate, and in one respect what I am sure you 
will have too much regard to me to mention, as it 
would hurt me in a very sensible part. You will I 
am sure sacrifice it to my intreaty, especially as 
it is to introduce nothing to the prejudice of Mr. 
Gray: nay I think he would rather dislike the 
mention. I mean the place that I might have ob- 
tained for him from my Father. That I should 
have tried for such emolument for him, there is no 
doubt ; at least have proposed it to him, though I 
am far from being clear he would have accepted it. 





T know that till he did accept the professorship from 
the Duke of Grafton, it was my constant belief that 
he would scorn any place. My inclination to be 
serviceable to him was so intense, that when we went 
abroad together, I left a will behind,in which I gave 
him all I then possessed in the world—it was indeed 
a very trifling all! With regard to what my Father 
would have done, let me recall the period to you or 
tell it to you, if you do not know it, I came over 
in the end of September ; my Father resigned in the 
beginning of the following February. Considering 
how unfavourable to him the new Parliament was, 
it would, I believe, with any partiality to me, have 
been impossible for him to have given away any 
place worth Gray’s acceptance, but to a member of 
parliament during those four critical months; but 
this, my dear Sir, is not the part that touches me 
most. They are your kind words favowrite Son. 
Alas! if I ever was so, I was not so thus early! nor 
were I so, would I for the world have such a word 
dropped ; it would stab my living brother to the soul, 
who I have often said, adored his Father, and of all 
his children loved him the best. You see I am 
making a pretty general confession, but can claim 
absolution on no foundation but that of repentance; 
you will, at least I am sure, not wound an innocent, 
meritorious brother from partiality to me. Do just 
as you think fit about his letters to me; I never 
thought above a very few proper for publication, but 
gave them up to you to prove my deference and un- 
reserve. As I still think them charming, I beg to 
have them again; I have scarce any of his letters 
that I can call literary, for they only relate to in- 
formations he gave me for my own trifling books; 
and I should beashamed to show how ill I employed 
such time as his. Indeed they contain little more 
than the notices I have mentioned to have received 
from him ; whatever I have of that sort are at Straw- 
berry, and as I am but just able yet, after two and 
twenty weeks, to take the air in Hyde Park, God 
knows when I shall be able to go to Twickenham ; 
life itself is grown far less dear to me, since I seem 
to see a prospect of surviving all that is worth living 
for. Mr. Martin, my reversionary heir, is ready, in 
every sense to encourage me in these sentiments. 
Three months ago when the newspapers proclaimed 
me dying, he sent a treasury-creature to my clerk to 
know the worth of my place. The young man was 
shocked, and asked why Mr. Martin did not apply 
to me? No, said the agent, Mr. Martin would 
think that too indelicate. However, not to be too 
delicate himself when his principal’s interest was 
concerned, he threatened my clerk with Mr. Martin’s 
turning him out as soon as I should be dead. I 
recollect Martin’s practising at the target for six 
months before he fought Wilkes, and say if I am to 
blame in a resolution of never dining with my heir 
apparent, I have written such a volume here, and 
so much on Dalrymples and Martins and Kings, 
that my hand pretends to feel a little gout, and 
pleads that. it is too hard to be forced to talk of 
Macpherson too, You may be sure, however, that 
I have not read nor shall read his Homer travesti; 
all I will add is, that the Scotch seem to be proving 
they are really descended from the Irish. Dal- 
rymple has discovered humanity to a trunk ; Mac- 
pherson, I suppose, has been proving by his version, 
how easy it was to make a Fingal out of Homer, 
after having tried to prove that Fingal was an ori- 
ginal poem. But we live in an age of contradictions. 
Mr. Mac Jenkinson, the other day on the thirty- 
nine Articles, called Laud a very very great man, 
and in the same breath, stigmatized those ape-tles 
of the Stuarts, David Hume and Lord Boliniroke. 
Can a house divided against itself stand? Did not 
Bolinbroke beget Lord Mansfield and Andrew Stone? 
Did not Mansfield and Stone beget the Bishop of 
Chester ? Are not atheism and bigotry first cousins ? 
was not Charles II. an atheist and a bigot ? and does 
Mr. Hume pluck a stone from a church but to raise 
an altar to tyranny? Thank God, if we have as 
great rogues as Buckingham, Arlington and Lauder- 
dale, at least they are as great fools as Father Petre 
—for King James I find no parallel—he was sincere 
in his religion. Adieu: I leave my name out to be 
supplied by Sir John Dalrymple.” 

The following foreshadows the appearance 
of ‘The English Garden.’— 

“The newspapers tell me that Mr. Chambers, the 





Architect, who has Sir-Williamized himself, by ty 
desire as he says of the knights of the Polar Star his 
brethren, who were angry at his not assuming }; 
proper title, is going to publish a treatise on Ornamen. 
tal gardening; that is, I suppose, considering a garin 
as a subject to. be built upon.. In that light itil 
not interfere with your verses or my prose; andy; 
may both use the happiest expression in the worldag] 
coldly declare him free: 
In truth our climate isso bad, that instead of 4); 
our gardens with buildings, we ought rather to fil 
our buildings with gardens, as-the only way of enjoy. 
ing the latter ; 
The dreaded East is all the wind that blows; 
And yet I am afraid to rail at it, lest the rain shoulj 
make advantage of my plaints, and come and drow 
us till the end of July. . I was lamenting the weathe 
to M. de Guines; the French embassador. He wit, 
‘in England you talk of nothing but the bad weather. 
I wonder you are not used to it.’ Yet one must hay, 
seen such a thing as spring, or one could not hay 
invented the idea. I can swear to have 
heard nightingales as I have been sitting in this very 
bow-window. If I was thirty years younger, I migt 
fancy they are gone because. Phebe is gone; but] 
have certainly heard them long since my maki 
days. I hope your garden, which:is not exposed. to 
wayward seasons, but 
will always flourish in immortal youth, 
advances a great pace; consider, you are to recon 
what it was, when fashion and great lords shall hare 
brought back square inclosures, walls, terraces and 
labyrinths, and shall be told by the le Nature ofthe 
day, that. their lordships have invented. a new taste; 
and will never know to the contrary; for 
beautiful poems preserve themselves, it is not by being 
read.and known. Works of genius are like the Her 
metic philosophers; none but adepts are acquainted 
with their existence, yet certainly nothing is ever 
lost—as you may find in Mr. Wharton’s new life of 
Sir Thomas. Pope, which has resuscitated mor 
nothings, and more nobodies, than Birch’s life of 
Tillotson or Louth’s William of Wickham.” 

Here area few scattered paragraphs.— 

“ Mr. Jerningham has just desired my consent to 
his dedicating a new poem to me. I Temonstrated, 
and advised him: to Augustus, the patron supreme; 
he would not be said nay, and modesty, as it always 
does when folks are pressing, submitted ; but it waste 
be a homage to.my literary merit. Oh! that wasteo 
much, I downright was rude. Sir, says I, literary 
merit I havenone. Literary merit will be interpreted, 
learning, science, and the Lord knows what, that I 
have nota grainof. I have forgot half my Latin 
and all my Greek.. I never could learn mathematics; 
never had patience for natural philosophy or ches; 
I have read divinity which taught me that no two 
persons agree, and metaphysics which nobody under 
stands: and consequently I am little the wiser for 
either. I know a little modern history of France 
and England which those who wrote did not know; 
and a good deal of genealogy; which could not be 
true unless it were written by every mother in every 
family. IfI have written anything tolerable, it was 
to show I had common sense, not learning. I value 
my writings very little and many others value them 
still less, which it would be very unreasonable in me 
to resent, since nobody forgets them so soon @& 
myself, and, therefore, dear sir,&c. Well; he has 
consented, and I hope from his example, I neve 
shall be called the learned author again, as I have 
been by magazines, when magazines were 80 cruel as 
to wish me well. I should not have said, my pea 
is my witness, half so much of myself, if I had had 
anything else to say.” : 

The House of Commons has embarked itself 
in a wilderness of perplexities. Though Lord 
Clive was so frank and high spirited as to confes 
a. whole folio of his Macchiavelism. They a 
so ungenerous as to have a mind to punish him 
for assassination, forgery, treachery, and plum 
and it makes him very indignant. "Tother 
because the House was very hot, and the youn 
members thought it would melt their rouge 
shrivel their nosegays, they all on a sudden, and the 
old folks too, voted violent resolutions, and deter 
mined the great question of the right of Sovereignf, 4 
though, till within half-an-hour of the decision, o 
whole house had agreed to weigh and modify 
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more; being so fickle, Lord Clive 
that. after they have voted his 
vote it. on again the day 


fwenty things: crowd about my pen and jostle 
press to be said: as I came hither to-day (my 
flight since my illness) for a little air and 
read you undisturbed, they shall have their 
in time; but having so safe a con- 
for my thoughts, I must begin with the 
! of them, the Heroic Epistle. I have 
read it'so very often that I have got it by heart, and 
jg [am now master of all its beauties, I profess I like 
it infinitely better than I did, and yet [ thought I 
liked it infinitely before; there is more wit, ten times 
more delicacy of irony, as much poetry and greater 
facility than, and as, in the Dunciad. But what 
signifies what I think ? all the world thinks the same, 
exept a dark corner, [the Court ?] where its being so 
much disliked is still better praise. No soul, as I have 
ard, has guessed within a hundred miles. I catched 
st Anstey’s name and I believe contributed to spread 
tat notion. It has since been called Temple Lut- 
terel’s, and to my infinite honour mine. Lord Nune- 
ham swears he should think so, if I did not commend 
it’ excessively! Oh how very vain I am! Sir 
Wiliam Chambers consoles himself with its having 
wii him three hundred copies of his book—I do 
pot hear that the patron of arts [the King?] 
consoles himself with anything, but is heartily sore. 
Hé would read it insultingly to Chambers, but soon 
fung it down in a passion. It is already of the 
firth edition. Thank you for giving my impatient 
hér, Sam. Martin, a niche. There is published a 
dence of negro slavery by his father. But now, my 
dear sir, as you have tapped this mine of talent, and 
itmasso richly and easily, for Heaven and England’s 
ake-do not let it rust. You have a vein of irony 
andsatire that the best of causes bleeds for having 
manted. Point all your lightnings at that wretch 
Dalrymple, and yet make him but the footstool to 
thethrone as you made poor simple Chambers. We 
aeacting the very same scene Dalrymple has 
brought to fuller light, sacrifieing friends to stab 
hewesand martyrs. There are repeated informations 
fom France that preliminaries of strict union are 
signed between that court and ours; Lord Stormont 
isthe negotiator, and Lord Mansfield, who has not 
courage enough even to be Chaneellor, hopes the 
Qimeellor of Franee has courage and villany 
cavugh to assist him in enslaving us, as the Freneh 
Chancellor has enslaved his own country! If you 
nind- not me, depend upon it you will meet the in- 
dant shade of Sidney in your moonlight walk by 
youreold bath, who will frown inspiration. You see 
viet you can do, what. Milton trusted to prose, what 
Pope had not principles elevated enough to do, and 
fordoing what Gray’s bards will bless you. In short, 
yowhave seated yourself close to all three, and you 
must new remain in full display of your dignity.” 
Here we conclude for the present. 





Oficial, Descriptive, and Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition of the Works of In- 
diatry of all Nations; 1851. Part 1. Intro- 
ductory; and Section I. Raw Materials, 
Classes 1 to 4.— Official Catalogue. Spicer & 
Co. and Clowes & Co. 

ion to the ial Catalogue. Synopsis 
the Contents of the Great Exhibition. By 
rt Hunt. Same Publishers. 

4nd other Catalogues and Guides. 


Ary attempt to analyze these Catalogues at the 
Present time would be premature,—and unfair 
the great efforts which have been made to 
produce them even in their present form. As 
yet, not only are they necessarily defective as 
form and as to the arrangement of the dif- 
t series of countries and of articles,—but 
‘me thousands of specimens—French, Russian, 
h, Moroccan, &c.—are not entered at all. 

The difficulties against which the Cataloguers 
had to contend have been unprecedented, 

aod toa great extent insuperable. While the 
ithibition itself continues imperfeet, of course 
tteveatalogues which describe it must be so. 





Continental countries are not yet so well ac- 
quainted with the habits of punctuality that 
prevail in England, from the highest rank to 
the lowest, as they will probably soon become ; 
and a few weeks ago it was the general impres- 
sion abroad, from the Seine to the Dardanelles, 
that the Exhibition could not, and would not, 
be opened to the public on the 1st of May. The 
manufacturers, under this erroneous belief, de- 
layed their preparations, and Governments held 
back their goods. It was only in the last fort- 
night of April that the various foreign Commis~ 
sioners became convinced that, with or without 
the contributions of their several countries, the 
Exhibition would be inaugurated on the day 
appointed. From that moment efforts were 
made,—and packages poured in thick and fast; 
and it was in the midst of a confusion of arriv- 
ing waggons, opening cases, and shouting work- 
men, that the work of ascertaining, numbering, 
ticketing, and describing the various articles 
had to be done. Familiar as we have been with 
the internal aspects of the Glass Palace from 
day to day as it arose under the werkmen’s 
hands into the comparative order in which it is 
now seen,—we rather wonder that a catalogue 
of any kind should have been prepared. by the 
contractors so soon as the Ist of May, than that 
it should exhibit signs of the haste and disorder 
amid which it has been compiled. What has 
been already done, under impediments so great, 
is a pledge for what is likely to be effected in the 
way of indexing when order shall finally emerge 
out of the chaos in which the Cataloguers have 
hitherto had to work. 

‘ The Illustrated Catalogue,’ of which the first 
Part only is yet published, is of course the one most 
carefully and elaborately compiled. This work, 
got up with the assistance of first-class men of 
science in their several departments, is intended 
to form a scientific, historical, and illustrated 
record of this gathering of the arts, products, 
and industries of the world; and when com- 
pleted, is likely to be one of our most interesting 
manuals of general information. Prefixed to 
the mere Catalogue, are—an Historical Intro- 
duction by Mr. Cole, one of the Executive 
Committee, relating the rise and progress of 
the design,—a valuable paper by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt on the Construction of the Crystal 
Palace, and the Mechanical Apparatus em- 
ployed,—an Account of the Scientific Revision 
and Preparation of the Catalogue, by Mr. Ellis, 
—and a Classified List, prepared by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, of subjects contained in the thirty 
classes into which the contents of the Exhibition 
are divided. A coloured plan of the grounds and 
galleries also tends to facilitate the finding of 
objects.—There are not so many illustrations 
in this Part as might have been expected. 

The Shilling Catalogue is a marvel of cheap- 
ness,—if it be nothing more. Upwards of three 
hundred pages, broad, double-columned, and 
closely packed, sold for a shilling, — sold, 
deducting the royalty of two-pence paid on 
every copy to the Exhibition fund, for ten- 
pence! This, if the contractors be not losers, 
will show what may be done in the way of 
cheap books where there is a large and certain 
sale, even after paying a considerable sum for 
copyright,—as the Messrs. Spicer & Clowes may 
be said to have done in the original contract, and 
in the cost of preparing the Catalogue. At pre- 
sent, this Catalogue is not arranged in areas 
and avenues,—as it will be when the whole 
mass of articles is unpacked and located ; but 
the visitor will have no great difficulty in using 
it, if he will first find the “country” in which 
he may be making his observations,—and then 
turn to the “ class” and ‘‘number” in the book 
corresponding with those marked on the object. 

Mr. Robert Hunt’s ‘Synopsis’ gives an ad- 





mirable bird's-eye view of the scientific part of 
the Exhibition. Some of the works which 
he points out, in the class of Fine Arts, 
may or may not be worthy of the pro- 
minence: which. he confers on them; but 
in the departments which he has made a special 
study—among the minerals, metals, earths, and 
other natural productions—we recognize in him 
a safe.and practical instructor. Persons who 
with limited time at their disposal may go to 
the Exhibition with a view to examine for 
scientific or useful purposes the natural pro- 
ductions of our own and other countries through 
such specimens as are there collected, will do 
well to take this convenient and well-arranged 
‘Synopsis’ in their hands, It is the only part 
of the Catalogue which as yet is in tolerable 
order, 

Nor should we close this article without say- 
ing something of the supplementary Catalogues 
and Guides, of various kinds, which are pouring 
in on us, designed as aids to the stranger in 
approaching the Building and to all in exploring 
its contents. A Catalogue of the East Indian 
Productions, collected in the Presidency of Bengal 
and forwarded to the Exhibition, has accom- 
panied them,—and is the more useful as the 
Messrs. Spicer & Clowes have not yet had 
time to include these in their several catalogues. 
It has been compiled by Mr. Dowleans, the 
gentleman employed by the Central Committee 
in managing the receipt and despatch of all 
Indian contributions to the Exhibition;—and 
under whose eye, therefore, every article passed. 
—The Messrs. Bagster have published 4 Brief 
Survey of the Objects of Graphic Art exhibited by 
the Imperial and Government Printing Establish- 
ments at Vienna: and to these we shall pro- 
bably have to return.—Individuals are printing 
and circulating separate Catalogues of their 
several shares in the Great Exhibition. — 
Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall have published 
an Illustrated Omnibus Guide, with a Distance 
Map of London, for ascertaining cab fares, 
This map is on the same principle as ‘The 
Circuiteer,’ which has been published during 
the last two years, and noticed in our columns, 
—-substituting only angles for circles. The 
‘ Map of London’ is covered over by a series of 
intersecting straight diagonal lines, dividing the 
whole into equal and equilateral triangles, each 
side representing a direct half mile; so that, the 
correct fare may always be ascertained within 
fourpence.—Mr. Vickers has published a Penny 
Map of London, with marginal lists of Exhibi- 
tions and buildings interesting to the stranger : 
—and Mr. Ford a sort of pictorial view of the 
roads leading from the Royal Exchange to the 
Glass Palace, and of the squares and buildings 
which lie on the route,—which he terms an 
Tilustrated Memorial of the Grand Industrial 
Exhibition. 





Travels in the United States, §:c. during 1849 and 
1850. By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 


3 vols. Bentley. 

A style more gaily-tinselled than Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley’s could hardly be found in 
the journals of the most pink among the pink 

arasols that now go up to the rock-temples of 
Petra, or scramble among the strange ruins of 
Central America, with a nonchalance that speaks 
volumes as to the march of female courage. 
Epithets, neologisms, superlatives, exclamations, 
allusions, are huddled together in a profusion so 
tasteless, that the reader who should throw down 
the book at an early chapter with Mr. Burchell’s 
emphatic monosyllable would by no means be 
chargeable with fastidious impatience. Thisis a 

ity :—since, besides her affectations, and sub- 
imities, and very doleful pleasantries, which 
sometimes trench upon the slang of high life in 
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a@ manner more curious than edifying, Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s book contains some 
poetical thoughts,—some lively pictures,—some 
touches of the true traveller’s enterprise, as distin- 
guished from the fine lady’s curiosity to stare at 
what other fine ladies have seen. It may be 


some strange theory of authorship which has led 
her thus to deck out her letters (for she assures 
us that these ‘ Travels’ consist of merely her home 
correspondence, re-touched); and we reprehend 
the fancy, in order that should she again indulge 
in prose, she may be encouraged to use the 
pruning knife rather than the embroidering 


needle,—to rely on the thought, the image, the 
trait, rather than on adjectives and expletives; 
and the other exploded artifices of the sickly- 
florid school of literary composition. 

We cannot fancy a book more gen in the 
United States than this is likely to prove. 
Without the fulsomeness of Mrs. Maury,—Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley is nearly as unre- 
served in her delight and approval of every- 
thing American as that lady was. She met with 
courtesy everywhere, and made fast friendships, 
—her metrical record of one of which was some 
months ago published in an American news- 
paper. Unlike Mr. Dickens, she found beauty 
in the Mississippi. Unlike Miss Martineau, she 
was cheered by a certain patriarchal good under- 
standing and mutual security which she found 
in the relations betwixt master and slave. The 
odd, uncouth people who threw Mrs. Trollope 
into fits, amused her as studies of character. In 
the following description the cordiality is as 
strong as is the sense of the whimsical.— 

“ We left Louisville in a steamer with rather indif- 
ferent accommodations, but commanded by a most 
obliging and courteous captain. There were several 
families on board, who were removing to remote 
parts of the Union; slaves, children, chattels, cattle, 
accompanied them; they were, in short, domestic 
Atlases carrying their own little world on their 
shoulders—farther west of course—which is quite the 
way of the world hereabouts, This was one of the 
very roughest sets I had ever been among. They 
lived entirely with the first-class passengers, so no 
doubt they had paid first-class price. Some were 
from the heart of old Kentucky, and none of them 
were emigrants; they all comported themselves very 
quietly and well, except one family of children, be- 
longing to some hard-working backwoodsman, to 
judge from appearances. They were awfully spoilt, 
and led their parents miserable lives; scratching and 
beating their mother, and boxing the ears and kick- 
ing the shins of their (little) respected papa, and 
knocking cruelly about the only person in the family 
who had the sense to control the imps a little, in the 
shape of a gaunt tall grandmamma, resembling a re- 
tired grenadier, ‘ in’ a turban, with a short pipe—the 
last evidently the consolation of her soul, and the 
former ingeniously constructed of some light-coloured 
handkerchief, or handkerchiefs, and apparently built 
upon her head by her own hands, in a fantastic 
fashion, having a little appearance of a fortification 
for defensive purposes, which was rendered necessary 
by the violent attacks of the undutiful brats before 
Had it not been erected with consider- 


alluded to. 
able engineering skill, this poor rustic Cybele with 
her tower-like turban would have been left defence- 


less and bareheaded by these little furies. She was 
wont to confide to me her troubles on this head— 
enough to have turned her head and turban too, be- 
sides other subjects that ‘ worrited’ her ‘ pretty con- 
siderable.” We were great ‘friends together,’ and 
she was quite benignant and patronizing in her man- 
ner towards me. Sometimes (smoking her short pipe 
the while) marching up to me and laying her huge 
heavy hand on my shoulder, she would exclaim, 
*Wal, them children of ourn are bad children — 
mighty bad, mighty bad; it wears and worrits a body, 
I guess, properly: and, my! I feel so skeary-like too, 
for I’ve never been aboard one of these steaming 
boats, nor never seen one afore. This surprised me 
‘ considerable,’ for I should have thought no one could 
live in the States without seeing them. This I ex- 
pressed. ‘No, I haint; where I live to home, these 


don't come, none on ’em; and they're mighty queer 
boats, I guess, and I don’t like them, and feel proper 
skeary, too, aboard on ’em.’ Then she pensively 
puffed away at the short pipe, till the roaring of some 
of those young rebels demanded her presence as 
‘head pacificator;’ when, telling me (to console me 
for her temporary absence) she should soon be back, 
she, and pipe, and turban, would vanish for a while 
in the distance. For the benefit of those who like to 
study various fashions of dress, I may as well remark 
that the attire of this worthy dame altogether was a 
costume somewhat resembling the war-dress of Abd- 
el-Kader, engrafted on the pacific garments of a 
Dutch skipper’s wife; but no description can do it 
justice. I took quite a liking to the worthy soul, and 
pitied her much for being, as she was alternately, a 
sufferer from ‘skearyness,’ and from the kicks and 
cuffs of those insubordinate grandchildren of hers, 
But occasionally she would make a dash at them, 
like a charge of Napoleon’s Old Guard, and retire, 
crowned with victory, to smoke the short pipe of 
peace. On one particular day several pitched battles 
were obstinately fought, besides numerous slight 
skirmishes. The intrepidity of grandmamma, the 
Invincible, and her desperate charges, ultimately 
won, however, the field, and decided the war in 
favour of the party of order; but the squalling, kick- 
ing, biting, and scratching, were alarmingly vehe- 
ment.” 

The second and third volumes are the most 
interesting portions of this book:—for we have 
read of Laura Bridgman, and Mr. Prescott, and 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. N. P. Willis again and 
again,—whereas not many English ladies have 
described the journey across the Isthmus of 
Panama, or, of later days at least, have touched 
on a sojourn in Cuba. The following pages 
bring many of the aspects of outer life in Ha- 
vana brightly before us.— 

“Tt is an extraordinarily gay-looking town. Of 
course in the heat of the day no one thinks of stirring 
out who can help it. But when it begins to be cool, the 
city seems almost to shake with an earthquake of 
carriages, going in different directions, whose fair occu- 
pants are visit-paying, shopping, and so forth, usually 
ending with the paséo; and beautiful and fairy-like 
these carriages mostly are. They are called volantes, 
and are generally drawn by mules, driven by a pos- 
tilion in some splendid livery. We went out the 
other day, and I went a little way into the country 
—a very pretty drive indeed. It was along a broad 
smooth road (what a luxury to us, after the road to 
Mexico!) bordered with a lovely edge of roses and 
flowering pomegranates in their greatest beauty. We 
then went to the paséo, where carriages,—multitu- 
dinous as mosquitoes in Havana,—swarmed in double 
lines, and all seemed like a fairy tale in action. Those 
graceful, aérial-looking, gaily-painted open volantes, 
like cars fitted for Queen Mab, and the ethereal- 
seeming beings within, crowned with flowers, with no 
other covering on their gracious heads than these 
delicate blossoms and their own massive braids of 
superb black hair,—for very seldom did they even 
wear the mantilla, and when they did, its exquisitely- 
disposed folds seemed little else than the light shadow 
cast by those abundant waves of silky sable locks— 
all was enchantment. How gracefully waved their 
fans, with which they fluttered light pretty saluta- 
tions to each other !—those glistening feathery fans, 
like the wings of sylphides: and their dresses!— 
surely Arachne herself must have spun them, and 
Iris coloured them! I will try and paint, in words, 
three of these fair daughters of Cuba, as they recline 
in their luxurious volantes. One is in a dress of 
the most sky-like azure; another in a diaphanous 
dreamy sort of robe, of the most gossamer texture, 
and of the softest yet brightest tint of rose-colour ; 
and the third (who sits forward in the middle) is in 
spotless lily white ; and these dresses float light and 
full as very clouds about them. They are all dé- 
colletées,and with very short sleeves, and all are snow- 
pale with statuesque features and magnificent hair. 
There seem to be hundreds and thousands of these 
carriages, with equally fair and fairy-like damosels 
within, and clad in every hue of the rainbow—lilac, 
emerald-green, the faintest strawy-yellow (that ad- 
mirably suits with their generally jet-black locks), 
and various delicate tints and shades of all colours. 
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The carriages themselves look like enormous butter. 
flies glittering in the rays of the descendi sun, With 
their innumerable bright, varied colours, Then, hoy 
beautiful are the long double rows of trees on either 
side of the paséo, and the flowers, and the exquis 
sky above, and the splendid fountai falling j 
sculptured marble basins; and how ede. ‘ste 
delicious temperature, and the soft breeze from th. 
neighbouring sea! You do not see here, as jy 
Mexico, hundreds of superbly-mounted ¢ 
making their steeds champ, and prance, and cary, 
colear, till their weighty silver ornaments flash like 
lightning on theeye. Here the gentlemen are gene 
rally pedestrian promenaders, if they are not Joung. 
ing, stretched out in their luxurious volantes then. 
selves. They walk leisurely and gently along, smoking 
the fragrant weed, and gazing at the fair H 

who are passing in their fairy coracles on wheels; an 
they tell me it is the fashion here, when a gallant 
sefior sees some particularly lovely young doia, for 
him to exclaim—‘ How beautiful—how lovely!’ ang 
for her to reply, with a slight gracious inclination of 
her little stag-like head—‘ Gracias, caballero,” | 
was not a little surprised, at first, at the answer the 
ladies make to the universally-employed salutation, 
‘A los pies de V. sefiorita!’"—‘ Besos los manos de V, 
caballero!’ (‘I am at your feet, madam!" kis 
your hands, sir!’) But the dignified gentleness with 
which they say it, seemed to take off from the too 
great condescension apparently expressed. It was 
as superbly gracious as the bending of a crowned 
head in acknowledgment of a subject's homage, * * 
The streets are exceedingly narrow, and the volantes, 
with their immensely long shafts and enormous 
wheels, turn in them with the greatest difficulty, but 
luckily they do not easily overturn. In the suburbs 
the streets are wider. A single volante stopping will 
sometimes block up a whole calle. The calesero is 
urged, perhaps, by some other driver behind to let 
him pass by, but it is not always this is conceded by 
the fair Creoles in the carriage; at least, so says la 
Condesa de Merlin, in her amusing ‘ Viaje 4 la Ha- 
bana.’ Often, she tells us, is a feminine voice heard 
from the depths of quitrin or volante, crying, ‘No 
te muevas, Juan, no te muevas por nadie!’ They 
keep, in rich families, one volante, at least, constantly 
waiting, all ready, at the door, in case any of the 
members of the family should take a sudden fancy 
for a little drive; and in many wealthy establish- 
ments each daughter,—nay, each child, has her own 
volante / Among the poorer classes,—and poor they 
must be, indeed, if they do not indulge themselves 
with one carriage at least,— it is constantly the custom, 
from want of the necessary space and building, to 
turn a corner of the drawing-room into a coach- 
house. In fact, I was told they consider a hand- 
some volante (and rather than not have a handsome 
one they would half-starve themselves on a little 
chocolate and a cigarito) a really great ornament t¢ 
their not otherwise much-furnished rooms. _It looks 
very conspicuous and very stately with its gigantic 
wheels, and it is occasionally used, I am informed, 
as a sort of elevated and sociable arm-chair by two, 
or perhaps three, of the ladies of the house when the 
rooms are particularly full; and thus, raised as it 
were on a silver embossed throne above their guests, 
they chat with them condescendingly, and survey 
them complacently from an advantageous position.” * 
These apartments, in general, have a great resell 
blance to each other: large, cool, and with little fur 
niture except a number of rocking-chairs, which are 
called here Butacas. On these, softly balancing 
themselves backwards and forwards, will be seen 
usually the ladies of the family, their pe 
motion fans in their white hands—those never-to-be- 
forgotten-or-dispensed-with fans, which they agitate 
cadenciosamente, and with the utmost grace. It may 
perchance be a tertulia that you look upon: the great 
doors are thrown open de par en par. Numerous 
lights are blazing in beautiful candelabras of glass ot 
alabaster ; flowers are profusely scattered about In 
lovely vases of porcelain and of silver, and enormous 
faroles—a species of splendid lantern, which 

the most dazzling light,—are illuminating the recesses 
of the spacious apartments, and the broad corridors, 
and large balconies, where groups of men may be 
seen talking together, or admiring the beautiful armay 
of ladies seated in the grand sala.” 


In another passage Lady Emmeline’s love for 
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= ig gorgeous and ornate in language finds 
pd dee. She is speaking of the river 
Chagres. We cannot, however, give her florid 
poragrs hs without ame attention to the 
intended pleasantry marked by us in italics, as 
‘ustifying the character of misapplied and 
jal smartness” which we have ascribed to 
the witer— 

«J never imagined anything so lovely as the ex- 

ing superfluity of the blooms and foliage and 
yerdure here. As to describing it soberly, it is im- 
‘ble. The enormous variety and inconceivable 
profusion of queenly palms was beautiful beyond ex- 
ion. And then such birds !—like flying bouquets 
of jewels, or rainbows, on wings, painting the fervid 
gushine around them ten thousand colours: and in 
the evening the fire-flies made a most magnificent 
god tremulously-stirring illumination, till all life 
gemed light, and all light, life. As to the stars over- 
head, they shone out like little suns. The river 
itself is beautiful: it winds and twists about 
ike a brilliant serpent, most gracefully and change- 
fully. The prodigious masses of vegetation pour 
down upon it, and seem as if they flung their glitter- 
ing many-coloured chains on its bright waters to arrest 
its In many places, enormous curtains and 
thickly-woven tapestries of foliage swept down, broi- 
dered and blazoned all over with sumptuous blooms, 
into the blue water; and in other parts the most fan- 
tastically-variegated and fairy-like garlands, festoons, 
qd streamers quivered just over its surface, reflected 
therein in all their beauty. Wherever you turned, 
there was a sweeping, heaving, and gorgeous ocean of 
fowers and foliage; wherever you caught a passing 
i of the inner depths of this world-within- 
world of beauty and glory, you saw wildernesses of 
rs and parasites, in thousands of mazes and 
ronvolutions. Some of the latter flowers, on these 
blossom-embroidered banks, had a most marvellous 
eect, apparently ‘doing business on their own hook ;° 
for they seemed to be standing alone perfectly inde- 
pendent of any support. But I suspect, in reality, 
they were wreathed and re-wreathed, and piled and 
qowded over and around some irregular stumps of 
old trees, or chance block of stone—but in such un- 
imaginable and luxuriant profusion that they often 
formed, as it were, enormous towers and gateways, 
thus standing by themselves, of immense thickness 
and height. In short, they displayed all kinds of 
shapes, most fantastically diversified and varied.” 

We do not profess to enumerate the leading 
features of these provoking volumes. Life in 
Mexico was better described some years ago by 
Madame Calderon de la Barca;— Lima and 
Callao are halted at;—but these points we merely 
indicate, without extracting any passage relating 
either place.—Let it suffice us further to 
mention that these gay pages are spangled by a 
few copies of verses.—The last words which 
they contain are a lyric entitled ‘Creation’s 
Praise,'—in which many flights ‘beyond the 
rach of art” are dared. 





A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery ; 
with a Dissertation on the more Celebrated of 
the Alchemical Philosophers. Saunders. 

We have toiled in vain through this remark- 

able work, in the hope of finding some clue 

to the meaning of its title, or to the chain of 
investigation which it proposes to carry out. 

After careful study, we are as much as ever at a 

loss to know what may be the Hermetic Mystery, 

® how it is to be inquired into. Had the 

Witer's object been simply to give the results 

ag age thought in its more obscure 

gs, or to present in one curious group 

il the barren and deserted branches of human 

knowledge, —we might have detected it:— 

but it seems to be neither of these. An inde- 
padent search is proposed into an indefinite 


g, ending in no intelligible result 
whatever. The natural feeling with which we 
tée from the perusal of these pages is,—regret 

so much learning and research have been 
© utterly wasted or so perversely misapplied. 





After the toil and pains with which later gene- 
rations have stripped Philosophy of the trammels 
of mystery, superstition and terror, and led her 
out into the light of open day, to hold inter- 
course with men,—repulsive as well as unwise 
is the attempt to lead her back into her old dim 
cavern, where she lay under mountains of heaped 
casuistry, her features disguised with mummery, 
and her voice tortured into the jargon of the 
schools. The only {excuse there ever was for 
the mystification of truth, was, the fear of that 
tyranny which persecuted Socrates and Galileo, 
—or of the undisciplined zeal of minds only 
“nanoay A enlightened. Such a tyranny no 
onger exists, or is daily declining,—and the 
enlightenment of which we speak is hourly 
spreading.—We must in such a time condemn 
the revival of an obsolete and confusing termi- 
nology which overthrows all landmarks and 
confounds all distinctions. 

Dipping a little deeper into the volume be- 
fore us,—we find first of all a preliminary 
account of the Hermetic Philosophy, or of 
alchemy :—which, as pursued by the best of 
the ancients, partook equally, and almost with- 
out distinction, of the sciences now distinguished 
as chemistry, astronomy, mineralogy, and the 
science of mind. From an account of the 
Smaragdine table of Hermes, the writer is led 
to discuss the philosophy of Greece. He records 
the discovery of the ever-burning lamps in 
Roman tombs,—proceeds to Alexandria and 
the Platonic Christians,—thence to Arabia, the 
true nurse of all that is fantastical and bewilder- 
ing in these dreamy pursuits,—and back again 
to the professed adepts of Italy and the Euro- 
pean nations, including the English. In re- 
viewing the whole of this we cannot — 
our ideas better than in the language of the 
writer himself; who while he admits, does not 
attempt to excuse, the ‘vices of the alchemical 
professors.— 

“Contrary to the usual endeavour of writers to 
enlighten, by rendering their ideas intelligible, the 
adepts appear to have had a directly contrary aim, 
at least so it would occur to any one from a cursory 
survey; now leading along by some ingenious alle- 
gory, full of deep and exciting suggestions, yet withal 
enveloped in a mystery so obscure that without more 
light, it were impossible to penetrate it; then, further 
to seduce, adding, it may be, another gleam of argu- 
ment, tantalizing the hope and wearying the under- 
standing with unequal assertions, until all passes 
away again, with all possibility of discernment, 
behind some clouded metaphor or word of warning, 
that the secret of ages may not be profaned.” 

The second chapter, on the Theory of Trans- 
mutation, opens with a statement on which the 
whole art is supposed to rest :—‘‘ That there 
abides in nature a certain pure matter, which, 
being discovered and brought by art to perfec- 
tion, converts to itself proportionally all imper- 
fect bodies that it touches.” This proposition 
is supported not by experiment or deduction— 
but simply on the statement of certain writers 
on magic, whose contemptible dogmatism is 
matched only by the childish incoherence of 
their language. It may be that something 
looking like scientific argument might have 
been found to support the above thesis: and 
such would surely have served the purpose of a 
sincere inquirer better than the ravings (they 
really are nothing better) of Arnold and Syne- 
sius. 

The third chapter is a translation of the golden 
treatise of Hermes Trismegistus:—perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book as a curious relic 
of remote literature. A second portion of the 
work then commences with giving an account 
of the esoteric part, or mysteries, of the Her- 
meticArt,—followed by treatises on the Hermetic 
experiment and practice. From one of these 
we extract the following sentence,—as showing 





better than any other that we have found the 
scope of a dissertation which is clouded with 
dogmatism and mystery.—‘ Man, then, shall 
we conclude at length, is the true laboratory 
of the Hermetic Art, his life the subject, the 
grand distillatory, the thing distilling and the 
thing distilled, and self-knowledge to be at 
the root of all alchemical tradition.” If such 
be the secret of the Hermetic mystery,—we 
needed not this revived shadow of a buried form 
to acquaint us with the length and labour, the 
obscurity and difficulty of the general problem, 
or to remind us of the faith and patience which 
the inquirer should bring to the task. But 
such an inquirer, though following in the track 
of and treading in the same path as the learned 
writer of this work, must reject as worthless 
weeds what the latter has gathered for flowers ; 
and while he looks with no indifferent eye on 
the ancient mysteries of Isis and Eleusis, and 
marks with —— the unenlightened struggles 
of the medizval mystics,—it must not be for the 
purpose of reviving their neglected dreams or 
accepting their false conclusions. 





Essays and Marginalia, By Hartley Coleridge. 

Edited by his Brother. 2 vols. Moxon. 
We have recently [ante, p. 287] introduced 
Hartley Coleridge to our readers as a poet :— 
in these volumes he appears as a prose critic. 
For the most part, the papers before us are re- 
publications,—having originally seen the light 
in the columns of Blackwood. They bear the 
marks of an elegant and lively, but nota strong 
mind. Indeed, one thing which will strike the 
reader interested in the family exhibition of 
mind, is the contrast which they exhibit to the 
writings of the author’s gifted father. For the 
depth of the one, in the other we have surface,— 
veined, however, with indications of wealth below. 
The father’s principles are taken for granted, 
and tacitly—sometimes expressly—referred to 
by the son: but they have been taught, not 
worked out by laborious study. Hence, they are 
taken up and laid down again with the indiffer- 
ence of over-familiar things,—not treated as 
matters of “ great pith and moment.” This feel- 
ing in the perusal of these volumes has struck 
us painfully :—and the levity with which great 
truths are accepted and applied goes far to ex- 
plain to us the want of practical decision exem- 
plified in the writer’s life. Such compositions 
as we find in these volumes are not the “ work,” 
but the “play” of the mind. They want 
earnestness, weight, purpose. They are such 
as with ordinary prudence and diligence might 
have made the character of a popular essayist, 
not that of a hard thinker—of an amusin 
sophist, not of a philosopher. The son, it woul 
seem, had entered without any*labour of his 
own, into the inheritance of his father’s thoughts, 
—and spent his wealth with the careless ease 
of one who has not toiled for the treasures 
which he enjoys. 

In making these remarks, we would not have 
the reader suppose that we seek to undervalue 
the present re-issue. Far from it. Had these 
essays been written by another man, they would 
have demanded attention on their independent 
merits of no common kind. Apart from their 
authorship, they are full of pleasing and instruc- 
tive suggestions, communicated in an ~o- 
tionable style,—frequently commended by the 
music and march of a sentence, lustre of imagery 
and beauty of thought. To these qualities be 
due amount of merit attributed; and let them 
atone as far as they can for what absence 
of originality is apparent to those who are 
acquainted with the school in which the mind 
of the writer was educated. 

Yet, there is a quality of originality, too, in 
that mind :—a peculiar turn—a bias—a specific 
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verve—a vivid and vital perception distinguish- 
able for its own. This reveals itself by innu- 
merable little traits, minute individualities, and 
shadings of character, to the reader perceptible 
enough, but hard to be described by the re- 
viewer. We will not make the attempt; but 
having indicated the fact and our meaning as 
well as we can,—we will pass on to the book. 
Of the two volumes before us—the first consists 
of a collection of periodical essays,—the second 
of marginalia. In the ease and sportiveness 


of his style, Hartley Coleridge sometimes emu- 
lated Southey. We find much of this in the 


preliminary paper on constitutional and revolu- 
tionary poetry and on legitimacy in verses and in 


olitics. The next, on the Heathen Mythology, 


as more of his father’s manner. The third, 
‘on black cats,” is in the Southeyan vein—not 
perfectly free, but learning to be so.— 


“Sleep thou in peace, my sable Selima, rest and 
be thankful, for thou wert born in an enlightened 
age, and in a family of females and elderly gentle- 
men. Wellis it for thee that thou wert not contem- 
porary with the pious Baxter, that detester of super- 
stition; or the learned Sir Thomas Brown, the 
exploder of vulgar errors ; or the great Sir Matthew 
Hale, whose wholesome severities against half-starved 
sorceresses so aptly illustrated his position, that 
Christianity is ‘ parcel of the common law of Eng- 
land ;"—rest, I say, and be thankful, for the good 
old times had been bitter times for thee. Why should 
colour excite the malignant passions of man? Why 
will the sole patentee of reason, the soi-disant lord 
of creation, degrade himself to the level of the 
turkey-cock, that is filled with rage and terror at a 
shred of scarlet? What is a hue—an absorbed or 
reflected ray, or, as other sages tell, a mere extended 
thought—that we should love or hate it? Yet such 
is man, with all his boasted wisdom. Ask why the 
Negro isa slave? He's black, not like a Christian. 
Why should Bridget’s cat be worried? Why, to be 
sure, she’s black, an imp of darkness, the witch’s own 
familiar ; nay, perhaps the witch herself in disguise ; 
a thing most easily put to proof; for if you knock 
out Grimalkin’s eye, Bridget will appear next day 
with only one; maim the cat, its mistress halts; stab 
it, she is wounded. Such are the dangers of necro- 
mantic masquerading, when the natural body is 
punished with the stripes inflicted on the assumed 
one: and this was once religion with royal chaplains, 
and philosophy with the Royal Society! These 
superstitions are gone: this baseless fabric ofa vision 
is dissolved; I wish that it had left not a wreck 
behind. But when Satan disappears, an unsavoury 
scent remains behind him ; and from the carcass of 
buried absurdity, there ‘often proceeds an odour of 
prejudice—the more distressing, because we know 
not whence it comes. Neither elderly ladies nor 
black cats are now suspected of witchcraft; yet how 
seldom are they fully restored to their just estimation 
in the world. Be it perverseness, or be it pity, or be 
it regard for injured merit, I confess myself an ad- 
vocate for the human tabbies, so famed for loquacity, 
and for their poor dumb favourites in black velvet. 
Whether it be true that time, which has such various 
effects on divers subjects, which is so friendly to 
wine and so hostile to small beer, which turns abuse 
to right and usurpation to legitimacy, which improves 
pictures while it mars their originals, and raises a 
coin no longer current to a hundred times the value 
it ever went for;—whether this wonder-working Time 
be able to deface the loveliness of woman, shall be a 
subject for future inquiry. But, my pretty Selima ; 
thou that, like Solomon's bride, art black, but 
comely; thee, and thy kind—the sable order of the 
feline sisterhood—I would gladly vindicate from 
those aspersions, which take occasion from the black- 
ness of thy coat to blacken thy reputation. Thy hue 
denotes thee a child of night ; Night, the wife of 
Chaos,and, being a female, of course the oldest female 
in being. How aptly, therefore, dost thou become 
the favourite of those ladies, who, though not so old 
as night, are nevertheless in the evening of their 
days. Thou dost express thy joy at the return of 
thy mother, even as the statue of Memnon at the 
appreach of her rival, frisking about in thy mourning 
garb by moonlight, starlight, or no light, an ever- 





lasting merry mourner; and yet a mute in dress, and 
silence too, not belying thy name by volubility. How 
smooth, how silky soft are thy jetty hairs! A peace- 
ful multitude, wherein each knows its place, and none 
obstructs its neighbour’s. Thy very paws are velvet, 
and seem formed to walk on carpets of tissue. What 
a pretty knowing primness in thy mouth, what quick 
turns of expression in thy ears, and what maiden 
dignity in thy whiskers. Were it not for thine eme- 
rald eyes, and that one white hair on thy breast, 
which I abstain from comparing to a single star in a 
cloudy sky, or a water lily lying on a black lake (for 
in truth it is like neither), I should call thee nature's 
monochrom. And then the manifold movements of 
thy tail, that hangs out like a flag of truce, and the 
graceful sinuosity of thy carriage, all bespeak thee 
of the gentle kind. False tokens all: thou canst be 
furious as a negro despot ; thy very hairs, if crossed, 
flash fire. Thou art an earth-pacing thunder-cloud, 
a living electric battery ; thy back is armed with the 
wrath of Jove. Hence do thy enemies find occasion 
to call thee a daughter of darkness, clad in Satan’s 
livery—a patch on the fair face of nature; and there- 
fore an unseemly relic of a fashion, not only un- 
becoming in itself, but often perverted to the purposes 
of party. Yet, my Selima, if thy tribe have suffered 
much from the follies of mankind, they have profited 
by them also. If the dark age looked black upon 
them; if the age of black arts, black friars, and black 
letter set them in its black-book, and delivered over 
their patronesses to the blackness of darkness; yet 
time hath been when they partook of the honour 
and worship paid to all their species, while they 
walked in pride at the base of the Pyramids, or 
secreted their kittens in the windings of the Labyrinth. 
Then was their life pleasant, and their death as a 
sweet odour. This was, indeed, common to all thy 
kind, however diversified by colour or divided by 
condition.—Tabby and tortoise-shell, black, white, 
and grey, tawny and sandy, gib and grimalkin, ye 
were a sacred race, and the death of one of you was 
mourned as a brother’s—if natural ; and avenged as 
a citizen’s—if violent: and this in the cradle of the 
sciences, (so called, I presume, because the sciences 
were babies there,) and in spite of the 700,000 
volumes of Alexandria.” 


A paragraph of the ‘Brief Observations on 
Brevity’ contains a literary inverse parallelism 
with which the author of ‘The Doctor’ would 
have been well pleased.— 

“* Brevity,’ says Polonius, ‘ is the soul of wit,’ and 
twenty men as wise as he have said so after him. 
‘Truth,’ says Mr. Stephen Jones, the worthy com- 
piler of various Biographical, Geographical, and 
Lexicographical Duodecimos, ‘is the soul of my 
work, and brevity is its body.’ Strange quality, that 
can at once be body and soul! Rare coincidence, 
that the soul of wit should be the body of a pocket 
dictionary.” 


Some portions of this essay aim at being lively : 
—with what success our readers shall judge for 
themselves.— 

“T am brief myself; brief in stature, brief in dis- 
course, short of memory and money, and far short of 
my wishes. In most things, too, I am an admirer 
of brevity; I cannot endure long dinners. All the 
delicate viands that sea and land, with all the points 
‘on the shipman’s card,’ produce, are not so irre- 
sistible a temptation to gluttony as the ennui of a 
needless half-hour at table: certain motions of the 
jaws are undoubtedly infectious ; such are laughing, 
yawning, and ‘eating. Should the nightmare, ‘and 
her nine fold,’ descend visibly upon the dishes,— 
should indigestion, after the old fashion, assume the 
shape of Abernethy to admonish me, and gout ap- 
pear in the yet more formidable likeness of a racking 
toe, the mere dead weight of time would turn the 
balance of my resolves. I am partial to short ladies. 
Here I shall be told, perhaps, that the Greeks in- 
clude size in their ideal of beauty ; that all Homer’s 
fair ones are ‘large and comely’; and that Lord 
Byron has expressed his detestation of ‘dumpy 
women.’ All this-is very true ; but what is it all to 
me? Women are not ideals, nor do we love or 
admire them as such ; Homer makes his heroes tall 
as well as his heroines; there cannot, as Falstaff says, 
be better sympathy. And as for his Lordship, when 
I am the Grand Turk he shall choose for me. I 





revere the sex as much asany man, but I do Notlik, 
to look up to them. I had rather be co “vith 
the youngest wren of nine,” than with any 
of Eve whose morning stature was taller than . 
evening shadow. Whatever such an Amazon mot 
condescend to say to me, it would sound of nothing 
but low and little.’ Those pretty diminutives, whieh 
in all languages are the terms of affection, from he, 
lips would seem like personalities; she could hay 
but one set of phrases for fondness and for scorn, i 
I would ‘whisper soft nonsense in her ear,’ I my 
get on my legs, as if I were going to move a rey, 
lution ; if in walking I would keep step with her, | 
must stride as if I were measuring the ground for 
two duellists, one of whom was my very good friend, 
and the other a very good shot. Should I dance 

her (alas, Iam past my dancing days), I should sem 
like a cock-boat tossing in a storm, at the stern ofa 
three-decker. And should I wed her: (proh dol. 
I am declared by signs infallible an old . 
elect; cats, the coyest of the breed, leap on my knegy. 
that saucy knave, called the old bachelor, falls eter. 
nally to my share, and no soft look of contradiction 
averts the omen; candles shrink self-extinguished 
when I would snuff them, and no sweet voiceyi] 
chide my awkwardness): but should I wed her, | 
must ‘stand the push of every beardless vain com. 
parative.’ The young Etonian jackanapes would cal 
us Elegiacs, (carmen lugubre !) the Cantab pedants 
would talk of their duplicate ratios; yea, unbreeched 
urchins, old ale-wives, and cobblers in their stalls 
would cry out after us, There goes eighteen-penee ; 
and prudential punsters would wish the match might 
prove happy, but it was certainly very wnequal.” 


The essay on “ Pins” reminds us of the elder 
Coleridge’s mode of thought. We give the 
opening.— 





“How many occasions of instruction do we daily 
omit, or pervert to the worst purposes! How seldom 
are we aware, that every atom of the universe isa 
text, and evefy article of our household an homily! 
Few out of the immense female population of these 
realms but in some way are beholden to pins; and 
yet how few, how very few, derive any advantage 
from them beyond a temporary concinnity of gar- 
ments, the support of an apron, or the adhesion ofa 
neckerchief: they stick them in at morning, and pull 
them out at night, daily, for years, without enlarge- 
ment of intellect, or melioration of morals, Yet there 
is not a pin in a tailor’s arm, not one that contributes 
to the annual groat of a miser, but might teach the 
wise of the world a lesson. Let us divide it into 
matter and form, and we shall perceive that it is the 
form alone that constitutes it a pin. Time waswhen 
it slumbered in the chaos of brazen wire, amid the 
multitude of concentric circles, cycles, and epicycles 
Time was, too, when that wire was molten in the 
furnace, when the solid brass became as water, and 
rushed from its ore with a glowing rapidity. When 
this took place we know not; what strange mutations 
the metals may have undergone we cannot conjecture. 
It may have shone on the breast of Achilles, or ejected 
the spirit of Hector. Who knows but it may have 
partaken of the sacredness of Solomon's lavers, or 
have gleamed destruction in the mirrorof Archimedes? 
From form, then, is derived disgrace or dignity ; of 
which the poor passive matter is but the involuntary 
recipient; yet forms are all fleeting, chan; 
creatures of time and circumstance, will and fancy: 
there is nothing that abides but a brute inert mass, 
and even that has no existence at any time, but in the 
form which thenit bears. Just like this pin is man. 
Once he was, while yet he was not, even in the 
from whence the fiery spirit which pervades all nature, 
and contains in itself the forms and living principles 
of all things, summoned him to life and consciousnes. 
How various his subsequent fates!—how high bis 
exaltation!—how sacred his offices!—how brilliant 
his genius!—how terrible his valour!—yet still the 
poor human animal is the same clod of earth, or the 
same mass of bullion, that is sown by the seeds that 
float ‘in the atmosphere of circumstance, and stampe 
by the dies of education and example. See him” 
the decline, in the super-civilization of social life. 
He ‘is sunk to a pin. Hissole:solidity is brazen ™- 
pudence. His outside mercurial glitter, a counterfeit 
polish, as deleterious as it is attractive ; composed of 


changeable fashions, that glide away like quicksilvet, 
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sod, like quicksilver, are excellent to denote the 
toes of the seasons.” ees) 

Two papers on Shakspeare are ambitious in 

+. aim:—one entitled ‘Shakspeare a Tory 
god 4 Gentleman,’—the other on Hamlet. In 
the latter, the inte retation of the scene with 
Ophelia is noteworthy.— _ 

% Hamlet loved Ophelia in his happy youth, when 
al his thoughts were fair and sweet as she. But his 
fither's death, his mother's frailty, have wrought sad 

ion in his soul, and made the very form of 
yoman fearful and suspected. His best affections 
are blighted, and Ophelia’s love, that young and 
tender flower, escapes not the general infection. 
§eemed not his mother kind, faithful, innocent ? 
And was she not married to his uncle ? But after 
the dread interview, the fatal injunction, he is a man 
gmong whose thoughts and purposes love cannot 
sbide, He is a being severed from human hopes and 
joys-vowed and dedicated to other work than court- 
ship and dalliance. The spirit that ordained him 
m avenger forbad him to be a lover. Yet, with an 
inconstancy as natural as it is unreasonable, he clings 
to what he has renounced, and sorely feels the reluc- 
tant repulse which Ophelia’s obedience presents to 
his lingering addresses. Lovers, even if they have 
gen no ghosts, and have no uncles to slay, when cir- 
cumstances oblige them to discontinue their suit, can 
jl endure to be anticipated in the breach. It is a 
sorrow that cannot bear the slightest show of un- 
kindness. Hamlet, moreover, though a tardy, is an 
impatient nature, that would fee] uneasy under the 
common process of maidenly delay. Thus perplexed 
and stung, he rushes into Ophelia’s chamber, and, in 
amazed silence, makes her the confidante of his grief 
and distraction, the cause of which she must not know. 
Nowonder she concludes that he is mad for her love, 
and enters readily into what to her appears an inno- 
cent scheme to induce him to lighten his overcharged 
bosom, and ask of her the peace which unasked she 
may not offer. She steals upon his solitude, while, 
weary of his unexecuted task, he argues with himself 
the expediency of suicide. Surprised as with a 
sudden light, his first words are courteous and tender, 
til he begins to suspect that she too is set on to 
pluck out the heart of his mystery; and then, 
actually maddened by his self-imposed necessity of 
personating madness, he discharges upon her the 
bitterness of blasted love, the agony of a lover's 
anger, as if determined to extinguish in himself the 
last feeling that harmonized not with his fell purpose 
of revengeful justice. To me, this is the most terri- 
fically affecting scene in Shakspeare. Neither Lear, 
tor Othello are plunged so deep in the gulph of 


This is refined criticism ; not too refined, we 
think—though certainly no actor within our 
experience has attempted the agony here de- 
sbed. The expression of it would translate 
the scene out of the sarcastic into the passionate, 
or so blend the two as to task the highest his- 
ionic powers of combining ‘‘ various and con- 
ttarious’’ emotions. 

Pass we on to the ‘ Marginalia.’ The practice 
of writing impromptu criticisms on the margins 
of books Hartley doubtless borrowed from his 
father, — and to us it is clear that he imi- 
tates the latter’s tone. Here, we find some of 
the best things in the collection. Many of the 
criticisms ——- by Hartley in this way 
we remarkably shrewd,— others are merely 
intastic, —few strike at a root or explain a prin- 
tiple. In the latter respect they aes a strange 
‘ontrast, as we have already said, to his father’s: 
ah the stranger from the paternal diction and 
manner having been imitated—the ex cathedrd 

of expression being the most frequent. 
The _— writer's remarks on Pope are per- 
haps his best :—those on Shakspeare are super- 
fal, and not suggestive. 
Journals of a Landscape Painter in Albania, §c. 

‘By Edward: Lear. 

[Second Notice. 


J 
As was remarked a week ago, Tepeleni, Arghyro 
‘Suli, were names within the century 








as perpetually in the mouths of English 
lovers of liberty as Peschiera and Komorn 
were a few months since. But from the 
corner of Europe which they illustrated the 
wave of “movement” has ebbed, leaving 
the strand strewn with fragments neither rich 
nor rare. The familiar phrase employed in 
a private letter by one of the most enlightened 
and accurate observers who ever benefited by 
foreign travel, and who wrote of Greece as the 
most “used up” country which he had ever 
visited, might be extended to Albania. Yet 
something of state lingers about Arghyro 
Kastro.— 

“A very mistiferous morning, and this high part 
of Arghyré Kastro enjoys all the rolling mountain 
clouds. After the oft-repeated necessity of arranging 
pencil-drawings so as not to be obliterated, a duty 
known only to wandering draftsmen, I went with 
Giorgio to the serai of the Kaimakan, Governor of 
the town. The houses in this singular place have a 
most independent air; scattered here and there, 
standing on crags and precipices, or on little isolated 
levels or platforms of ground, each adorned with 
whitewash and arabesque painting, which gives the 
whole building (itself pretty in form) the most 
pleasing character of colourand finish. The Governor's 
serai, as well as the visit to it, was of the ordinary class 
of similar places and visits. There was the usual 
narrow wooden stair and guarded gallery; the ante- 
room, with secretaries and Cogias; and the audience- 
chamber, with the great man in the corner. The real 
Kaimakdn was away; but his deputy was a gorgeous 
object, in a fur-trimmed yellow silk vest ; and when 
(pipes and coffee the while) I had explained my wish 
for a guard, to enable me to sketch without moles- 
tation, and a refulgent Bolubashi, glittering like a 
South American beetle, in purple and gold, had sent 
for a Kawés to wait on me, the visit drew to a close. 
It was prolonged only by the inquiring investigations 
of a half-witted old Dervish, who was squatted on the 
floor, as to the nature of my three-legged camp-stool, 
a zeal for knowledge which led to the display of my 
useful travelling companion in the centre of the 
chamber, and the trial of it by more than thirty guards 
successively with themost unlimited applause. Taking 
leave of the dignitary clad in sulphur-coloured silk, 
I went off with my attendant, and drew hard while 
daylight lasted. But Arghyré Kastro is a place so 
wonderfully crowded with beautiful bits of landscape, 
that knowing how few can be pourtrayed, even with 
the utmost energy, an artist is angry with himself for 
not being able to decide where to settle at once, that 
no time may be lost. Indeed, to reach various parts 
of the town is no easy task; for though the houses 
seem close together, the deep fissures between the 
rocks separate them widely in reality. From almost 
any point you may select, the views of the fortress 
and line of broken aqueduct, backed by a sublime 
horizon of plain and snowy mountain, are as exquisite 
as indescribable. Late in the day I went into the 
castle, at present a shell of dark mouldering walls ; 
it was built by Ali Pash4, to command the town after 
itssubjection to him, but was dismantled and destroyed 
upon his fall, though its remains are witness to its 
former strength and importance. But of all sur- 
prising novelties, here or anywhere else, commend me 
to the costume of the Arghyré Kastrowomen! The 
quaintest monsters ever pourtrayed or imagined fall 
short of the reality of these most strange creatures in 
gait and apparel; and it is to be wondered at when 
and by whom the first garb of the kind was invented, 
or how human beings could submit to wear it. Sup- 
pose first a tight white linen mask fixed on the face, 
with two small slits cut in it for the eyes to look 
through. Next, a voluminous wrapper of white, 
with broad buff stripes, which conceals the whole 
upper part of the person and is huddled in immense 
folds about the arms, which are carried with the 
elbows raised, the hands being carefully kept from 
sight by the heavy drapery; add to these, short, full, 
purple calico trousers, and canary-coloured top-boots, 
with rose-coloured tassels;—and what more amazing 
incident in the history of female dress can be fancied ?” 

Here is another vivid sketch on the road be- 
tween Arta and Ioannina.— 

“ Descending the hill of Zermi we came in less 





than an hour to the vale of Tervitziané through which 
the river of Suli flows ere,‘ previously making many 
turns and meanders, as if unwilling to enter such a 
gloomy passage,’ it plunges into the gorge of Sulf. 
We crossed the stream, and began the ascent on the 
right of the cliffs, by narrow and precipitous paths, 
leading to a point of great height, from which the 
difficult pass of the Suliote glen commences. * * 
My reflections were interrupted by a disagreeable 
incident: in a rocky and crabbed part of the narrow 
path, the baggage horse missed footing and fell 
backward; fortunately, he escaped the edge of the 
precipice; but the labour and loss of time in re- 
arranging the luggage was considerable; and when 
we had scaled the height, and I sat looking with 
amazement into the dark and hollow abyss of the 
Acheron, a second cry and crash startled me—again 
the unlucky horse had stumbled, and this time, 
though safe himself, the baggage suffered; — the 
basket containing the canteen was smitten by a 
sharp rock, and all my plates and dishes, knives, forks, 
and pewter pans—which F, L. had bequeathed to me 
at Patrés—went spinning down from crag to crag till 
they lodged in the infernal stream below. These 
delays were serious, as the day was wearing on, and 
the ‘Pass of Suli* was yet to be threaded. This 
fearful gorge cannot be better described than in the 
words of Colonel Leake: ‘A deep ravine, formed 
by the meeting of the two great mountains of Suli 
and Tzikurates—one of the darkest and deepest ot 
the glens of Greece; on either side rise perpendicular 
rocks, in the midst of which are little intervals or 
scanty soil, bearing holly oaks, ilices, and other 
shrubs, and which admit occasionally a view of the 
higher summits of the two mountains covered with 
oaks, and at the summit of all with pines. Here the 
road is passable only on foot, by a perilous ledge 
along the side of the mountain of Suli; the river in 
the pass is deep and rapid, and is seen at the bottom 
falling in many places over the rocks, though at too 
great a distance to be heard, and in most places in- 
accessible to any but the foot of a goat or a Suliote.’ 
I shall not soon forget the labour it cost to convey 
our horses through this frightful gorge. In many 
places, the rains had carried away even what little 
footing there had originally been, and nothing re- 
mained but a bed of powdered rock sloping off to the 
frightful gulf below; and all our efforts could hardly 
induce or enable each horse to cross singly. The 
muleteer cried, and called on all the saints in the 
Greek calendar; and all four of us united our strength 
to prevent the trembling beast from rolling down- 
wards. There were three of these passi cattivi, and 
the sun was setting. I prepared to make up my 
mind, if I escaped to Acheron, at least to repose all 
night in the ravine. At sunset we reached the only 
approach on this side of ‘ the blood-stained Sulf— 
an ascent of stairs winding up the sides of the great 
rocks below Avariko—and very glad was I to have 
accomplished this last and most dangerous part of 
the journey. Before me is the hollow vale of Ava- 
riko, Kiafa, and Suli—places now existing little more 
than in name; and darkly looming against the clear 
western sky stands the dread Trypa—the hill of 
Thunderbolts—the last retreat of the despairing 
Suliotes. Here, at the summit of the rock, Ali Pasha 
built a castle, and within its walls I hope to pass the 
night. I reach it at nearly two hours after sunset, 
the bright moon showing me the Albanian governor 
and his twenty or thirty Palikari sitting on the thresh- 
old of the gate. But as unluckily I had not pro- 
cured any letter from the Turkish authorities at 
Prévyza, the rough old gentleman was obdurate, 
and would not hear of my entering the fortress. 
‘ Yok,’ said he, frowning fiercely, ‘ yok, yok.’——And 
had it not been for the good nature of a’ Turkish 
officer of engineers who had arrived from Ioannina 
on a visit of inspection, I must have passed the night 
supperless and shelterless. Thanks to him,men and 
horses were at length admitted to the interior of 
the fort. I was ushered through several dilapidated 
courtyards to the inner serai or governor's house—a 
small building, with wide galleries round two sides 
of it. Ina narrow and low room, surrounded with 
sofas, the military dignitary sate down with the 
suite, of ‘wild Albanians; and to be polite, I fol- 
lowed their example ; but the excessive smoke 
of the wood fire, added to that of the tchi- 
boques, was. so painful a contrast to the fresh air, 
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that it was almost intolerable. No Greek was 
spoken; so Andréa was called in, and they expressed 
their conviction that I ‘looked miserable—neither 
eating, nor talking, nor smoking’—an accusation I 
willingly acceded to, for the sake of rest and fresh air, 
and .cansferred my position with all haste to the outer 
gallery. There I had my mattress and capotes 
spread, and old Andréa brought me a capital basin 
of rice soup. It had been a severe day’s labour for 
a man of his years and great size, and during the pas- 
sage of the gorge, he had more than once been un- 
able to advance for some minutes; yet, with his 
wonted alacrity, he had not only prepared my bed 
as usual, but had exercised his talent for cooking 
withal. I gazed on the strange, noiseless figures about 
me, bright in the moonlight, which tipped with silver 
the solemn lofty mountains around. For years, those 
hills have rarely ceased to echo the cries of animosity, 
despair, and agony; now all is silent as the actors in 
that dreadful drama.” 

After the above passage, we can make room 
for no more of Mr. Lear’s clever descriptions. 
Those which have been given offer justification 
of our praise, which few who read them—and 
fewer still who turn to the volume in search of 
companion sketches—will be likely to gainsay. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

From the commencement of the great scheme 
which has resulted in the grand demonstration 
now making in Hyde Park, we have kept it, and 
its morals as they have accumulated in our mind, 
steadily before the public. From its first faint 
conception to its magnificent consummation— 
through all the fluctuations of its fortune and steps 
of its progress—when the feeling which is now so 
warm was cold and hostile, and a far other edifice 
than that which is itself a characteristic exponent 
of the conditions of the age and country wherein 
it stands was in contemplation—we have done 
what in us lay to win over our readers to the feel- 
ing of pride and admiration with which we our- 
selves looked forward to the great event. When 





some of those who now sing loudest in the chorus 
of congratulation raised shouts of enmity or deri- 
sion that died without echoes against the mass 
and solidity of the majestic Thought, we did our 
best to bring its forms and proportions to the 
knowledge and appreciation of those who would 
listen to us :—and when the Thought had taken 
its full and living embodiment—on that bright 
morning when Labour and Science were crowned 
joint Queens of the May — in describing and 
rejoicing over the spirit of the scene we had but 
to be in harmony with ourselves. In a word, 
the history of the birth and progress of the great 
scheme while yet it was only a scheme, and of its 
realization while that was incomplete, has been 
recorded in our pages :—and now that the Palace 


stands open to the world—and all may go and see 


for themselves—we abdicate our character of formal 
reporters. Such an office is not compatible with 
the other demands upon us ; and the Palace will 
have its special organs in abundance—all of whom 
will be too narrow and too few for the voluminous 
reports which it yields. Still, we shall have con- 
stant messages for our readers from the Palace of 
Glass ; and many and many an object will meet us 
within its walls on which it is in harmony with the 
general plan of our publication to report. 

One word more on the pageant of the opening 
day.—Our guests are assembled in this Palace of 
Peace from lands that have been many of them 
rocking in the storm of revolution :—and they will 
have learnt to understand how sound and solid 
must be the foundations on which so grand a 
moral and material structure as that before 
them has been raised. The concentrated energies 
of a nation beating with a common heart could 
alone have achieved a result which, powerful in its 
own unity, has had power to assimilate to itself 
even the discordant elements abroad and build 
thera into a unity of nations. That is not the least 
useful moral which they will take home with them. 
But if that be the moral for the peoples,—there is a 
moral also for the kings of the earth:—and we 
wish the sovereigns of the world had been here, 
like their subjects, to read it. The lst of May was 
a proud day for the Queen of England. Never 
did a more warm and genuine outburst of loyalty 
and love break from the heart of a people towards 
a monarch than that which, before assembled 
Europe, welcomed this young Sovereign and the 
illustrious Prince beside her into the Palace of 
Glass. In that, as in all, the feeling of the occa- 
sion and of the scene was predominant ; and kings 
might here have learnt —and their subjects may 
tell them—what are the true foundations of thrones 
that are to win a people’s assent and the qualities 
of sovereigns who are to win a people’s love. 

The enthusiasm which hailed the opening of the 
Palace of Glass, instead of falling off, as many feared 
it would, like the sparkle of yesterday’s champagne, 
has settled into a powerful and well sustained move- 
ment. Like an ocean following in the wake of the 
first wave of a returning tide, public interest has 
set broadly in the direction of the first day’s flow. 
The eye never wearies with the beauty—the mind 
never feels satiated with the knowledge to be har- 
vested there at every turn. There is enough and 
to spare for all tastes and appetites. The senses, 
the imagination, and the intellect, all find food in 
over-abundance. Beauty is here reproduced in forms 
yet undreamed of,—and he who offered a reward 
for a new sensation should have lived till now. The 
artist and the artisan, each quitting for a day the 
narrow circle of his own professional ideas, learns 
to compare and comprehend the whole range of 
works on which the genius of labour is employed, 
and his relation to them. Self-knowledge speaks 
from every corner,—and every species of mirror 
reflects sound, wholesome truth. Individual cox- 
combries perish at once of this marvellous atmo- 
sphere,—and nations become individuals in pre- 
sence of a world. As communities learn here 
their weakness, so also they learn their strength; 
and the rebuke administered to the one chastens— 
and so, dignifies—the pride due to the other. Pre- 
siding ata banquet such as no country ever spread 
before—England is sober and serene. All themorals 
of the magnificent scene are sound, chastening, and 
corrective. 








Great as were our expectations from the first 
we must confess that they had scarcely reached the 
height of the grand event. The more we see of 
the completed and completing work, the more 
prodigious seem its variety and extent, As We 
gaze the material interest grows, the moral signif. 
cance deepens, around us. Splendid as was the 
courtly ceremonial of the opening day, that whic, 
was merely pictorial in the fleeting scene iy wel 
nigh forgotten already under a sense of the Mian. 
fold uses and marvellous beauty to which that 
pageant was but the prelude. The crowd of fexl. 
ings which made up the mingled sentiment of tha 
ever memorable morning have had time to resolyg 
themselves into their components,—and we now 
begin rightly to understand all the high and 
solemn and beautiful meanings which swelled 
that triumphant sense.—Though the weather hag 
been far from propitious, the building has been 
crowded by eager visitors every day. Between 
fifty and sixty thousand pounds have been received 
for season tickets. Since the five-shilling rate of 
admission began—on Monday last—the receipts af 
the doors have been above two thousand 
daily :—so that the financial success of the advyen. 
ture seems to be now pretty well assured. Hopes 
are even said to be entertained of a surplus towanis 
the purchase of the unrivalled structure, whos 
destruction is a thing scarcely to be contemplated 
as a possibility. 

Meanwhile, the Executive Committee, anxious 
to bring out all the powers of the Exhibition—to 
make it more than a mere self-eloquent spectacle 
—are considering how its educational capabilities 
may be turned to the most profitable account. At 
this point a new and vast field of thought opens 
before us: and we perceive how full of oracles not 
foreseen is the temple which we have reared to 
Wisdom. The great thing is, to let the people 
hear them speak,—not to suffer an occasion such 
as the world never had before to pass away without 
yielding the lessons with which it overflows. 
When was an Encyclopedia of Knowl like 
this ever edited by any land before? Here, for 
the first time, is a Library to which all the world 
has contributed its living books.—With or with- 
out aid and countenance from the Commission, an 
uninterrupted process of education will go on within 
these walls of glass, of which the fruits will be 
seen in years to come,—but it does not seem to us 
that it would be difficult to devise a means whereby 
that process might be most materially quickened 
and enlarged. Every one who has seen much of 
the scientific and the operative minds of England, 
has found more or less occasion to regret that the 
two orders of men dwelt so far apart—that no 
readier and more open channel of communication 
existed between them, so that the information 
acquired or the principles established by the one 
class could be instantly made available to the other. 
As it is, the knowledge which in practical hands 
might be made productive of comfort and advantage 
to the world, is sometimes locked up for a time m 
coteries and classes. A new vegetable substance— 
gutta percha, for example—is discovered and sent 
over to England. Learned men in blue spectacles, 
and learned ladies in blue stockings pore over it, and 
wonder what the curiosity is good for ; but so soon 
as a practical worker looks at the substance, it 
becomes at once an article of daily use, admini- 
stering to the comfort and ornament of life in 
a multitude of different ways. Now, Nature 3 
not exhausted. Within her fertile bosom there 
may be thousands of substances yet unknown a% 
precious as the only recently-found gutta percha. 
To doubt this, would be to repudiate the most +4 
cal inference afforded by the whole history of 
earth. Corn and the grape excepted, nearly all our 
staples in vegetable food are of comparatively 
modern discovery. Society had a long existence 
without tea, coffee, cotton, cocoa, sugar, and pota- 
toes. Who shall say there is not a more nutritious 
plant than the sugar-cane—a finer root than ber 
potato—a more useful tree than the cotton: 
Buried wealth lies everywhere in the bowels of the 
earth, which needs but the true divining rod for its 
discovery. The system of discoveries by which 
the unknown wealth of Nature is laid open to the 
notice of civilized men, is in action—continual but 
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ental and unregulated action—at present ; but 
yon not impossible that some methods might 
de adopted for organizing these discoveries so as 
to render them more promptly available. What is 
chiefly required is, the means of bringing the scien- 
tific and practical intellects of the country toge- 
ther :—and this may be achieved, to some extent at 
east, in the Crystal Palace. Why not institute in 
that grand and neutral arena public lectures in 
each department of the Exhibition? Why not set 
al] the masters to teach and all the pupils to learn 
in this true university? Here are all the Sciences 
in their relations and their results. The Sussex 
furmer will be able to judge for himself of the value 
of Yorkshire carts and Pennsylvania ploughs,—but 
he might glean a great deal of novel and useful 
information from a scientific botanist in a well- 
arranged lecture on foreign seeds, roots, fruits, 
trees, and so forth. On dyes and colours the che- 
mist would be able to communicate numerous hints 
to the practical dyer and colourist. A well-versed 
mineralogist could in like manner instruct the 

ical miner in various things which it behoves 

im to know :—the science of his art, the modes and 
practices of foreign countries, the history and the 

liar incidents of his business. So, throughout. 

Oxford man will do well to come out of his 
cloister into this grand college, and see how full the 
world is of things not whispered beneath the tower 
of Christchurch. The Palace of Glass contains the 
complete and practical logic of the earth. 

Elementary and special lectures might be given 
to students in c.-2 department. The student of 
mechanics, for example, may never again see col- 
lected under one roof so many and such admi- 
rable specimens of machinery, standing still or 
at work, as are now gathered in the Crystal 
Palace. A course of lectures, with these illus- 
trations in view, would do more to convey to the 
nind a correct and permanent notion of our vast 
range of mechanical appliances and powers than 
years of study in the closet. We see no reason 
why the professors of science at our Universities 
—arrangements being made to this end with the 
Executive Committee—may not adjourn their lec- 
tures to the Exhibition. We would say the same 
of our schools of geology, design, surgery, and 
sculpture. Besides the facilities which would 
arise for studying particular sections in this way, 
discourses on the entire Exhibition, and on the re- 
lation of each part to the other parts, might be use- 
fully and instructively given, so as to interest a 
larger audience.—Every school in London should 
lok to this matter without delay. We have 
reson to believe that every practicable facility 
will be afforded by the Executive Committee to 
those who may desire to use the Exhibition for 
edueational purposes. 

We may mention that we believe the Executive 
Committee are taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of retarding the hour for closing the Exhi- 
tition in the evening. 





If we could compare the present Exhibition 
with an imaginary one which might have been got 
upon the same scale at the latter end of the last 
century, we should have afforded us an opportunity 
ofseeing what modern science has done for human 
comfort and luxury. Having determined on the 
great superiority of the present over any previous 
possible Exhibition,—we might still question the 
silences to ascertain which had done most towards 
modem improvement. We strongly believe that 
if this investigation were conducted impartially, 
Chemistry might have a chance for the palm. Look 

we will, we see results of its great dis- 
coveries. Take, for example, the tints and hues 
that give to the wondrous walls which inclose the 
products of the world a life like that of the sky,— 
the pigments and drugs from which they are pro- 
duced have been elaborated by chemical processes. 
Thepolish ofthe furniture, ofthe marble, oftheivory, 
the metal, is the result of the application of che- 
nical compounds. The glass and the iron are not 
offspring of chemical science ; but such have 

the improvements made in their manufacture 

by chemical knowledge, that their modern use may 
te clearly traced to the science of chemistry. Walk 
"here we will,—this industrious investigator of the 
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more recondite properties of matter meets us as 
contributing much to the wonder and the beauty 
of the great show. 

Small, notwithstanding, is the space here allot- 
ted to the manufacturing chemist,—and few are 
the products which have an interest depending 
entirely on their chemical qualities. In the South 
Gallery the practical chemist has a quiet nook 
to himself where he may contemplate the pure 
triumphs of his art in the chemical substances used 
in medicine, in the arts, and in manufactures. To 
the eye of the uninitiated some of the splendid spe- 
cimens of crystals exhibited in this department will 
not be without interest. The specimens of crys- 
tallized alum which are to be found in the South 
Gallery, from the Pendleton and other alum works, 
as well as the gigantic mass of crystals on the floor 
of the building exhibited by Mr. Miller, cannot 
fail to attract. Magnificent crystal masses are to 
be seen, too, of the following substances :—Citric 
and tartaric acids, sulphate of soda (Glauber’s 
salts), sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), nitrate 
of potash (common nitre), acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), chloride of ammonium (sal ammoniac). In 
the midst of these transparent and white crystals, 
relieving them by their brilliant colours—and not 
less beautiful as specimens of crystallization—are, 
crystals of the red and yellow prussiates of potash, 
used extensively in dyeing and in colour making,— 
also the sulphates of copper and of iron, the blue 
and green copperas. 

In the collections of chemical preparations used 
in medicine, none are more instructive than those 
of Messrs. Howards & Kent of Stratford; in which 
every preparation of the metals used in medicine 
is exhibited, —with specimens of these substances in 
the various forms in which they are met with in 
the markets, and the finest examples that can be 
procured. Thus, the ores of bismuth, tin, anti- 
mony, and other metals are exhibited with the 
pure metal and its various oxides and salts. 

Amongst the numerous small cases of rare che- 
mical compounds, wemay mentionaseries of the salts 
called Valerianates. These salts are combinations of 
soda, potash, iron, zine, silver, &c. with valerianic 
acid,—a body originally found present in the plant 
Valerian. This series of compounds will afford 
some idea of the progress that modern chemistry 
is making, and of the field which lies before the 
modern chemist,—since one substance discovered 
in a humble plant is capable of forming so large a 
series of compounds. Whether any of these are 
extensively used we are not aware ; but who would 
have thought three years ago that the researches 
of chemists on formic acid—the acid of ants—would 
have ended in the important discovery of the use 
of chloroform? The mention of this substance re- 
minds us, that there are a number of bodies exhibited 
which have the same base, formyle, as chloroform, 
but with other combining elements, as bromine and 
iodine, constituting bromiform, iodoform, &c. Those 
interested in organic chemistry will regard with in- 
terest the case of Mr. Bullock, containing kreatine 
and kreatinine, the substances found in human flesh 
—hippurie acid—urea—allantoine—caffeine—and 
some better known vegetable compounds.—The 
whole of this chemical department is very creditable 
to British chemistry :—and we hope to speak more 
at length of some of the substances found here on 
a subsequent occasion. 





THE IRISH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

THE question put by Lord Mahon in the House 
of Commons on the subject of the Irish School-books 
elicited from Lord John Russell an explanation, to 
the effect that the plan of selling their educational 
works directly to the public has been abandoned 
by the Committee within the limits of Great 
Britain. It was stated, however, that in making 
this concession to the interests of the trade, the 
Committee have provided that their books shall be 
supplied to such schools as may desire to have 
them about forty-three per cent. cheaper than they 
were formerly.—When we referred to this subject 
a week or two ago, we stated that we had then 
no means of knowing how far the Irish Board 
exercised a sound discretion in not selling their 
books— except to their own schools— below the 





price at which they could be produced. We have 
now the Reports of the Commissioners of National 
Education in that country before us; and we 
there find them stating that they had made 
arrangements ‘‘with the Committee of Council 
on Education, and the Poor Law Commissioners 
in England, for supplying their schools with 
national school-books, at a moderate rate, but 
which leaves a small profit over all the expenses 
incurred in their publication. From the orders 
already received,” they add, “‘we have every 
reason to expect that the committees of schools 
and the local guardians of poor-law unions in Great 
Britain will avail themselves to a considerable 
extent of the advantages thus afforded. Our sales 
to the Committee of Council on Education, from 
the date of this arrangement up to the present 
time, have averaged about 300/. each month,” 
To this they append in a note :—‘‘ To prevent mis- 
conception, we deem it right to state that we have 
never sold our books at a loss, except to our own 
schools. Upon the sale of our books to all other 
schools, and to the public generally, we have a 
moderate profit after paying all expenses.” 

If testimony so clear and emphatic needed 
confirmation, the reader might find it in the fact 
that one of the publishing houses in Glasgow 
some time ago reprinted the series of Irish School- 
books as a trade speculation and sold them as 
cheap as the Irish Board,—until the publication 
was stopped as a piracy. This case would 
furnish a distinct answer to the allegation of 
the Messrs. Longman and Murray that these 
books are sold in Great Britain below the price at 
which the trade could supply them, were such an 
answer necessary to the argument. But it is not. 
We hold—as we did before—the right of Govern- 
ment to supply good school-books to a public in 
need of them, at the lowest price at which they 
can be produced with the public money. The only 
ground of complaint which the trade might fairly 
claim a right to urge would be the one insinuated 
rather than insisted on in the published correspon- 
dence,—that Government has taken advantage of 
its influence and position to foist indifferent or 
bad books on the public and other schools. Were 
it so, this would be a serious impeachment of the 
Board and of the ministers who support it. But 
in confirmation of our opinion that the very op- 
posite is the case, we print the following extract 
from a letter sent to us by a well-known Scotch 
bookseller. 

“The opinion of teachers, &c. and the demand 
for these books at a profit price support entirely 
the opinion of the Atheneum, that ‘as a set’ they 
are ‘the best and most complete,’ &c. The Com- 
missioners in their sixteenth Report (recently 
issued) say page 10 :—The increasing circulation 
of our books in Great Britain and Ireland, and in 
the majority of the British Colonies, affords a con- 
vincing proof of the high estimation in which they 
are held by the public at large. And they quote 
the following passage from Mr. Symons’s Report 
to the Committee of Council on Education on 
Parochial Union Schools :—‘ The books of general 
information read in my schools are chiefly those of 
the Irish Society. They have, however, in most 
schools been only lately introduced. They are 
read with much interest by the children, and I think 
they tend to open their minds and give them some 
slight instruction in matters of every-day know- 
ledge, of which they are usually wholly ignorant.’ 
—Our experience in Scotland is entirely on the 
same side. These books have here a very large 
and increasing sale, and are used to a greater or 
lesser extent in all classes of elementary schools in 
the kingdom; and this, in spite of pulpit and plat- 
form denunciations, sectarian opposition, trade 
rivalry, and the efforts of interested parties which 
were unsparingly employed against them when 
first introduced here. This success has been 
attained without any official protection or Govern- 
ment influence in any shape whatever being exerted. 
It has all been accomplished by the booksellers 
alone, as a part of their proper undertakings, and 
in the usual quiet business way. Advertising has 
been but little resorted to by the agents, the small 
profits preventing them from doing justice in this 
respect. The books have worked their way into 
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favour and general use solely by their merits, 
in the face of excellent native works; and the 
booksellers have merely supplied the demand 
for them as it gradually arose, deriving only their 
usual profits from the sales. I could quote the 
testimony of Government School Inspectors in 
Scotland that these books are extensively used in 
our schools and ‘are greatly valued by the teachers,’ 
and that they have been ‘long considered the 
best series in existence;’ but deem it quite super- 
fluous in view of the Atheneum’s own conclusive 
sentence on the subject.” 

Instead of considering the complaints of the two 
publishing houses to be justifiable on the score of 
free trade, it seems to us plainly that they are 
asking for protection against the Board of Edu- 
cation. From information which has been placed 
in our hands, we have reason to believe that the 
trade does enjoy an amount of protection against 
these superior books which operates greatly to the 
public disadvantage. We betray no confidence 
when we inform our readers that the “small 
profit” referred to by the Irish Board has never 
been less than 10 per cent., and is now more than 
that—probably 15 per cent. How many mer- 
chants, bankers, and tradesmen make a larger 
profit than this? Whether this amount of pro- 
tection ought to satisfy the private publisher, we 
will not say; but we have no doubt that the 
10 or 15 per cent. added to the price of these 
books must prevent many thousands of families 
and hundreds of schools from using them. The 
books which the Irish Committee sell to the 
public are thirty-five in number—and sell for 
41. 5s. On this, 15 per cent. amounts to nearly 
13s. :—a large sum of money to the class of 
persons who stand most in need of elementary 
education.—If any change be required in present 
practice on the ground of principle, it is not an 
increase, but a reduction of this considerable 
margin of profit. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TuE first of Lord Rosse’s Soirées as President of 
the Royal Society, on Saturday last, reflected the 
stir and excitement of the time. The rooms were 
peopled by a brilliant assemblage of distinguished 
men,—and objects of artistic and scientific interest, 
as usual, covered the tables and the walls.—On 
Wednesday the Society of Arts commenced the 
series of hospitalities which it has prepared to wel- 
come the foreign guests whom it has been so mainly 
instrumental in calling together. The first of its 
Conversazioni was given on that evening. <A large 
number of our foreign guests were present,— but, 
being the first meeting, not so many as there are 
sure to be when the hospitable intentions of the 
Society become more widely known among the 
class for whom they are designed. The second Soirée 
will take place on Wednesday next. It were well 
it should be more generally known that the Society 
of Arts has converted the lower portion of its house 
into a reading-room for the use of foreigners. Here 
are the leading journals and periodicals, political, 
scientific and literary,—convenience for writing, 
for the reception and postage of letters, —an address 

&c. To those of our readers who may come 
into contact with our foreign visitors this infor- 
mation will be acceptable. To gain admission, it is 
only necessary to present the card of a member of 
the Society, or of the Ambassador, Minister, or 
Commissioner of the country to which the applicant 
belongs. 

On Monday next, we may mention, Prince Albert 
is to preside at the formal inauguration of the fine 
new building at length completed in Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, for the Museum of Practical Geology. 

We regret to announce that despatches have been 
received from Commander Pullen, dated Fort 
Simpson, October 29, 1850, stating that his in- 
tended Expedition to the north of Banks’ Land 
from Cape Bathurst has been entirely unsuccessful. 
The ice was so hummocky and heavy that it was 
impossible to reach even Cape Bathurst; and after 
waiting for some days in the vicinity of that Cape 
in the hope that some favourable change might 
nable the party to advance, Commander Pullen 
was under the painful necessity of retracing his 
steps. Thus, a promising field in the Arctic regions 





will remain unsearched, unless Capt. Austin or 
the Commander of the American Expedition send 
parties to explore it :—which is exceedingly doubt- 
ful, as in default of the receipt of any intelligence 
from us this summer, they will suppose that Com- 
mander Pullen is occupying the ground. 

A return presented to the House of Commons 
of the Pirate’s Head Money to be paid to the 
officers and men under Rajah Brooke, for their 
services in slaughtering the natives of Borneo 
on the night of July 31, 1849, brings the system 
of head-money under public notice in one of 
its most atrocious and revolting forms. Our 
readers are aware that the fearful acts of that 
night, in which five hundred persons were shot or 
sunk, have yet to be explained. Public opinion 
is not satisfied—nor will, or should, it be so with- 
out a thorough investigation of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and clear proof of the fact 
that the slaughtered men were pirates actually 
engaged in a piratical expedition. Nothing short 
of this evidence can justify the wholesale de- 
struction—if anything can—of that night. But 
in the mean time, it is manifest that the sys- 
tem of allowing head-money has a direct and 
powerful tendency to obscure the seaman’s moral 
vision in those remote seas. In two or three 
hours of that summer night Rajah Brooke and 
his followers killed five hundred human beings 
—and earned twenty thousand seven hundred 
pounds! How strangely this reads by the light of 
the century in which we live! Why, such methods 
of police belong to the rudest empirics of a people 
just issuing out of barbarism. Murders invited 
at so much a murder! The prospect of gaining 
twenty thousand pounds by shooting a few hun- 
dred Dyaks or Malays on the coast of Borneo is a 
temptation which no Government can throw in the 
way of men so far removed from the immediate 
censure of public opinion without crime. What- 
ever may be the results of the inquiry into these 
matters, so far as Rajah Brooke is concerned,—we 
trust it will lead to an abolition of the monstrous 
and wicked system of paying so much a head for 
every man killed or sunk in the sea. 

Among the first-fruits of the inquiry into the state 
of the Universities, we are glad to notice a dispo- 
sition to give up ancient abuses and local privileges. 
One of the privileges least sustainable by any show 
of reason in the University of Cambridge was, the 
right of the students in King’s College to take the 
degree of B.A. without undergoing the usual exa- 
mination. This diversity of discipline has long 
been regarded asa sore point by the other colleges; 
and we are glad to find that on the lst of May— 
considering the sense of scenes enacting elsewhere, 
a very appropriate day—the Provost and Scholars 
of King’s College, to their honour, tendered their 
resignation of these immunities for themselves and 
their successors.—This act of submission to reason 
and justice we could wish to see imitated by similar 
concessions at the other University. 

On Monday morning the British Museum was 
re-opened to the public. The new Assyrian Gal- 
lery and a portion of the Library were then opened 
for the first time to general visitors. During the 
summer months, we may remind our holiday 
readers, this institution will be accessible, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 a.m, 
until 7 P.M. 

On Wednesday the second annual public con- 
ference of degrees and presentation of honours 
and prizes by the Chancellor and Senate of the 
University of London was held in the Library of 
University College. 

The Camden Society held their anniversary 
meeting on the 2nd instant ; when Mr. Foss, Lo 
Londesborough, and Mr. Way were elected on the 
Council for the ensuing year. Among the works 
announced as recently undertaken by the Society, 
are, a volume of the ‘Privy Purse Expenses of 
Charles II. and James II.,’ edited by Mr. Aker- 
man, which is just ready for publication,—‘The 
Domesday of St. Paul,’ to be edited by Archdeacon 
Hale, and a volume of ‘ Wickliffite Tracts, on 
the advantage of baving a Vernacular Translation 
of the Scriptures,’ to be edited by Sir F. Madden. 
It is presumed that Sir Francis became acquainted 
with these while. engaged in his’ twenty years’ 





labour of editing the Wickliffe Bible,—and 
gested them to the Camden Society as 
materials for the history of opinion in the ; 

portant period to which they relate. - 

The Scotsman states that the whole copyrights 
stock, &c., of Sir Walter Scott’s works, as POsseage| 
for many years by the late Mr. Robert Cadell 
and which were offered, our readers know ‘fp 
— competition in London some weeks o",~ 

ve been transferred to the hands of another enj. 
nent publishing firm in Edinburgh—Messrs. Adu 
& Charles Black, who, in conjunction with their 
friends Messrs. Richardson, Brothers, have becon, 
the purchasers of this extensive and valuable lit. 
rary property,”—at the price of 27,0001. Wehay 
heard the sum stated at 30,000. :—and have ben 
told—but know not how far our authority is wg 
informed—that the purchase is on behalf of » 
~~ eee of sixty persons holding shares of 59) 
each. 

The good people of Sheffield have resolved 
erect a2 monument to the memory of Ebene 
Elliott. A meeting was held last week in th 
Council Hall of that town, when it was agreed 
that public honours were due to the success] 
advocate of free trade and distinguished poet, In 
a few days 2301. were raised as of a subser 


tien. Our provincial cities have hitherto been sly 


to ize the merits of their children, even after 
the world has set the stamp of its approval on their 
genius or their achievements. But we are pleased 
to see that in England—as we often have occasion 
to point out is the case in France and in G 
—local jealousies are gradually giving place,—and 
that the prophets of the world may hope to have 
honour even at their own doors. 

We read in the Greenock Advertiser that Sir 
Michael Stewart has presented to that towna 
large piece of ground, known as Hill Park, for 
the use and comfort of the inhabitants. Unlike 
such public parks as the Peel Park in Manchester 
and the Nelson Green in Glasgow, the gift of Sr 
Michael Stewart to the citizens of Greenock has 
the advantage of a commanding site, and of being 
already formed. No finer spot, it is said, could bk 
selected for such a purpose. The access to it is 
easy from every side, and it overlooks one of the 
most charming views in Scotland. At the footof 
the hill flows the Clyde, covered with ships and 
steamers, and crowned with the picturesque town, 
rock and castle of Dumbarton on its opposi 
shore,—to the east the eye catches the lofty spires 
and chimneys of Glasgow,—northward it rests 
the brow of Ben Venue, at the base of which lies 
the romantic water of Loch Katrine,—and to the 
west the broken and swelling summits of the Ar 
gyleshire mountains, hiding in their deep recesses 
the beauties of Loch Lomond, Loch Long, anda 
host of minor lakes, close up the scene. Anxious 
for the interests of science as well as for the recte 
ation of the people, some of the Greenock Corp- 
ration propose to cut off a part of the park asa 
Botanic garden. Why should not the Botanic 
garden form an integral portion of the people’ 
park ? The Zoological Gardens in -London do no 
really, so far as the eye is concerned, take awaya 
rood of the Regent’s Park from popular enjoy- 
ment: and were they public property—-and ope 
gratuitously —as the Greenock Botanic gardes 
may be—they would be a still greater boon to 
the public. The example of Kew is evidence that 
the most costly and scientifically arranged gardens 
may be thrown open without damage of aay 
material kind arising. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has electél 
our countryman Mr. Hind to fill the vacancy 2 
its list of Corresponding Members (section Ast 
nomy) occasioned by the death of Herr Schumaeker, 
—and Herr Angelander, of Bonn, to replace the 
late Mr. Dunlop in the same section of Come 
spondents. = 

We have several times adverted to the prevailing 
desire in most of the provincial towns of France 
do honour to the celebrated men whom theymy 
have produced. The province of Normandy sees® 
likely to distinguish itself by its ] remem: 
brance of its illustrious dead. “We hear of no les 
than four statues to be com; in the course 
the.next few months. The town of Falaise, 
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having given birth to William the Con- 
bones of sen te gone his effigy in bronze; on 
$e marketplace of Grand-Andelys there is to be 
datue of Nicolas Poussin the painter; and the 
Poe of Havre has decided that the same honour 
shall be conferred on Bernardin de St. Pierre and 
Casimir Delavigne,—both of whom were born 
within its walls. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that 
the Congress of Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
Naturalists will meet this year at Stockholm,—on 
telith of July, , 

The system of spiritual intercourse with the other 
world set up among the stores and taverns of New 
York, is rapidly on the increase. Rappism is 
certainly one of the most curious “‘ developements” 
of modern times. Weeping statues in obscure 

i in Brittany—miraculous vestments among 
the vineyards of the Moselle — vampire visita- 
tions in the mountain gorges of Transylvania— 
haunting spirits about the ruins of the Rhine— 
death-tokens in the Béhmer Wald or the Black 
Forest, — these are superstitions in their appro- 
iate places, and whose relation to the unen- 
ightened recipients we readily understand. They 
are the poetic and legendary remnants of old tra- 
ditions, nurtured in ignorance and seclusion, by 
races apt to indulge in dark or fanciful musings. 
Butto find in the gas-lighted, newspaper-governed, 
whitewashed, well paved, police regulated city of 
New York a lode of folly and superstition so 
vulgar, so senseless, and apparently so inexhaust- 
ible—is very wonderful.—The Fox family have 
nade a fortune by the business,—and retired :—but 
other charlatans have taken the matter up. The 
Poughkeepsie Seer, it would appear, has had an 
interview with the higher powers,—and in conse- 
uence has treated the world to a new and cor- 
rected edition of such science as made up the sub- 
stance of his former ‘‘ revelations.” In New York 
there are said to be thousands of persons willing, 
atsome cost, to draw on their spiritual friends for 
information. The trick is as old as the hills :— 
the only novelty about it in America is, its gross- 
ness. Socrates had his attendant genius—Pytha- 
goras held frequent communications with the other 
world ; but their spiritual attendants were at least 
nt venal. They did not profess to lay bare the 
seerets of the universe to gaping multitudes at half- 
acrown a head. In America the spiritual powers 
sem to have dwindled to the lowest rank of penny- 
sliners. What a measure is this, so far as it goes, 
ofthe Republican intellect! ‘‘As the people’s gods, 
ware the people,” said a wise ancient. California 
aad the Rappists—how strange a combination and 
cntrast! Since Mr. Barnum entered into the 
ghost speculation, the circle of operations has 
widened and the means of intercourse have multi- 
plied. Mr. Barnum does his spiritualities on an 
improved scale. The mere rapping on a table 
ied to satisfy the craving for mystery; and 
the spirits at Barnum’s bidding now condescend to 
ming bells, to write on scraps of paper, and to do 
other courtesies to the astonished spectator. All the 
pewers of the air are under the control of these 
towmen. Barnum is not only a god himself,— 
but, like Alexander, his boast is, that he can make 
gods. What is most melancholy about these 
wretched impostures is, that several papers, other- 
Wise considered respectable, countenance and sup- 
port them, The Tibune, edited by a distinguished 
American writer, son-in-law of a poet of Euro- 
pean fame, and having a larger circulation than 
ay other paper in the Union, does its utmost 
t propagate a delusion which must choose 
between the grossest ignorance and the most 
ttumeless impudence for its parentage. At 
Auburn, in the State of New York, a paper 
% published which seriously pretends to be edited 
44d written by the Apostles and Prophets them- 
es! ‘This publication,” so runs the pro- 
Wpectus, “is dictated by spirits out of the flesh, 
tad by them edited, superintended, and controlled. 
Its object is, the disclosure of truth from Heaven, 
Siding mankind into open visions of Paradise; 
en communication with spirits redeemed; and 
ad and progressive understanding of the Holy 
tures, and of the merits of Jesus Christ, from 
¥hom they 


originated. in inspiration absolute, and 





of whom they teach, as the only Saviour of a dis- 
severed and bewildered race. The circle of Apo- 
stles and Prophets are its conductors from the 
interior; holding control over its columns, and 
permitting no article to find place therein unless 
originated, dictated, or admitted by them; they 
acting under the direction of the Lord Supreme. 
James Congdon, Charles Coventry, Andrew L. 
Wilson, and Lonson Bush are its publishers and 
proprietor; they having become, in full confidence 
of mind, disciples of the Lord; and being present 
external agents of the circle apostolic and pro- 
phetic; acting under the direction, while faithful, 
as instruments for the distribution of truth.” This 
passes all belief. The superstitions and impostures 
which are circulating amongst ourselves, to the 
reproach of their followers in an age which has so 
grand an expression of its civilization as the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, pale and shrink before the mag- 
nitude and daring of this cheat and of the credulity 
that aecepts it. Then, the utter absurdity of the 
exhibition is unredeemed by any novelty of thought 
or cleverness of expression. The sages and apo- 
stles who come up at the conjuror’s word talk the 
veriest nonsense and platitudes. Truly, the men 
of this world are far wiser in their generation than 
the children of light,—if these be they. The Ame- 
rican Hermes answers like a fool,—their Plato is 
ignorant of the Platonic philosophy,—and the 
Transatlantic St. Paul has lost the subtle logic 
and sententious eloquence of which he was once 
so great a master. The profanity is not concealed 
by any grace of drapery,;—the blasphemy by any 
show of wisdom.—A very curious chapter all this 
will make in the future history of these times. 
Morixonism is an intelligible fact by its side. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.——Admission (from Eight o’clock till Seven),1s.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
mittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


The NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the above Association is NOW OPEN daily, at 
the PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Regent Street, opposite the 
Polytechnic Institution, from 9 a.m. till dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 

EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Kegent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, repeesenting MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
= | ~~ under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

en Six. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA having been 
entirely renovated is NOW OPEN DAILY at Twelve, Three and 
— o’Clock. In addition to which will be presented to the 

ublic the Taj Mehal ; the exterior of this extraordinary building 

y light ; the beautiful gateway called the Kalan Durwasa ; 
finishing with the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden 
lamps, as in the days of the Great Moguls.—The new Diorama of 
OUR NATIVE LAND is also exhibited daily, as usual, at Two 
and Seven o’clock.—Admission to each, 1s., 2s. 6d. and 3s, 





TOURISTS’ GALLERY. — Mr. Charles Marshall's GRAND 
TOUR OF EUROPE, Great Moving Diorama, Large Hall, Lei- 
cester Square (Linwood Gallery), presents to the spectator imagerial 
visits to the most remarkable cities of Europe, the Scenery down 
the Danube to Constantinople, — Rome,— Venice, — Excursions 
through Switzerland over the Alps,—Napoleon’s great work, the 
Tunnelled Gorge of Gondo, of the Simplon Pass,—The Bernese 
Alps and the sublime Mont Blanc—Excursions down the pictu- 

ue Khineand home—The White Cliffs of Britain. Accompanied 
by historical and statistical descriptions.— Hours of Exhibition at 
Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. Admission, ls. 


ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER—The 
est and dest DIORAMA ever exhibited of JERUSALEM 
andthe HULY LAND, showing the Sacred Localities of Scripture, 
the Scenes most memorable in the Life of Our Saviour and His 
Apostles. Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Bevery, from 
Sketches made on the spot by Mr. W. H. Barriert, Author of 
* Walks about Jerusalem, &c.; witha selection of Sacred Music, 
performed by Mr. J. H. Tully on the Harmonium, assisted by an 
efficient choir. Open daily, at the St. George's Gallery, Hyde Park 
Corner. Morning at Twelve; oon at Three; Evening at 
Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA OF THE HOLY 
Piccadilly.—Th 
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LAND, — Egyptian Hall, 
e Original, Authentic and most Comprehensive 
DIORAMA of PALESTINE, SYRIA, JERU- 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—May 1.—The Earl of Rosse, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was read giving an account 
of two cases of phenomenon in the human female 
subject discovered after death, by Dr. Letheby.— 
The following candidates were announced as having 








been selected by the Council for recommendation 
to the Society for election :—C. C. Babington, ei 
T. S. Beck, M.D., C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq., G. T. 
Doo, Esq., E. B. Eastwick, Esq., Capt. C. M. 
Elliot, Capt. R. FitzRoy, R.N., J. R. Hind, Esq., 
A. W. Hofmann, Esq., T. H. Huxley, Esq., W- 
E. Logan, Esq., J. Paget, Esq., G. G. Stokes, 
Esq., W. Thomson, Esq., and A. V. Waller, M.D. 
—The President stated that his Soirées for this 
season would take place on May 3, 17 and 31 and 
June 14, 


GEOLOGICAL.— April 30.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—J. E. Hutchins, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read.—‘ Notice of the Occurrence of an 
Earthquake at Carthagena.’—‘On Impressions of 
Rain-Drops in Recent, Triassic, and Carboniferous 
Deposits,’ by Sir C. Lyell.—‘On the Track of an 
Animal in the Potsdam Sandstone of Canada,’ by 
W. E. Logan, Esq., and Prof. Owen.—Mr. Logan 
placed before the Society a slab of sandstone, 
showing footprints on one of its surfaces; and 
plaster-casts from a larger surface of a similar 
description. Mr. Logan described the slabs as 
belonging to a very ancient formation,—indeed, to 
the very lowest rock (Potsdam Sandstone) that in 
America gives signs of created beings. They were 
quarried at the village of Beauharnois, on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence, about twenty 
miles above Montreal. Prof. Owen, in describing 
the footprints—which, on the slabs, form a track 
of twelve feet in length, traceable in the quarry 
for a much greater distance — observed, that the 
footprints are in pairs, recurring at short, regular 
intervals, and extending in two parallel series, with 
a broad, shallow furrow exactly midway between 
the right and left series. The Professor remarked 
that the shape of the body and nature of the limbs, 
indicated by the footprints, accord best with those 
of the Chelonian reptiles of the freshwater or land 
families, and that the median groove may have 
been scooped out of the soft sand by the hard pro- 
minent median surface of the plastron :—and came 
to the conclusion that probably the tracks are 
referable to an estuary Emydian Tortoise. 


Royat Socrery or LrreraturE.—April 24.— 
General Anniversary Meeting. —The Rev. Dr. 
Spry, V.P. in the chair.— The following was 
the result of the ballot for the Council and 
officers of the Society, for the ensuing year:— 
President, The Earl of Carlisle ; Vice-Presidents, 
the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Clare, the Earl 
of Ripon, the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Colborne, 
Sir J. Boileau, H. Hallam, Esq., W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., W. M. Leake, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Spry ; 
Council, Lord Londesborough, B. Austen, ms 
8. Birch, Esq., B. Botfield, Esq., the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, P. Colquhoun, Esq., Sir J. Doratt, 
M.D., J. Hogg, Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., H. 8. 
Kyle, Esq. Col. Mure, Col. Rawlinson, J. G. 
Teed, Esq., W. Tooke, Esq., W. S. Vaux, Esq., 
and J. C. Wray, Esq. 





InstrTvTE oF British ARCHITECTS. — April 28. 


—Mr. J. H. Stevens read ‘An Account of a 
System of Smoke Conduction and Ventilation 
adopted at Osmaston Manor, near Derby.’—The 
house in question has cost 50,000/. or 60,000¢., 
and is entirely without chimneys; the smoke being 
conveyed downwards, by flues in the walls, to a 
larger horizontal flue, which conveys it to a shaft 
150 feet high in the kitchen garden, at a consider- 
able distance from the mansion. At the bottom 
of this shaft, a furnace creates a draught, which 
effectually removes the whole of the smoke. A 
tower is provided at one end of the building for a 
constant supply of fresh air, which is warmed by 
a hot-water apparatus, and ‘thence conducted to 
every room of the house. The cost of these contri- 
vances has amounted to about 5,000/.; but Mr. 
Stevens stated that they had been carried out on 
a more complete and expensive scale than was 
necessary, and that the application of the same 
system to the Bath Gaol had added only 5 per 
cent. to the cost of the building. 


CHEMICAL.—April 7.—Dr. Daubeny, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read.— 
‘On the Composition of the Waters of the Dee and 
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Don at Aberdeen, with an Investigation into the 
Action of Dee Water on Lead Pipes and Cisterns,’ 
by J. Smith, M.D.—‘ On a Peculiar Property of 
Ether and some Essential Oils,’ by Dr. C. F. Schén- 
bein. The property referred to by the author is 


similar to that which phosphorus has been long 
known to possess, when put, under certain cir- 


cumstances, in contact with pure oxygen, or with 
atmospheric air, of developing a highly oxidizing 
agent, which has been called ozone. The author 
finds that if a little pure ether be put into a bottle 
filled with pure oxygen or atmospheric air, and 
exposed to diffused light, the bottle being occa- 
sionally shaken, the ether, after the lapse of four 
months, will have acquired new properties. Al- 
though producing no action upon blue litmus 
paper, it will discharge the colour of solution of 
indigo, convert pure phosphorus, when immersed 
in it, into phosphoric acid, eliminate iodine from 
iodide of potassium, change pure sulphate of prot- 
oxide of iron to the basic and acid sulphates of 
the deutoxide, transform yellow prussiate of potash 
into the red salt, convert sulphuret of lead into the 
sulphate, &c. Similar effects are produced with 
oil of turpentine and oil of lemons when treated in 
the same way as the ether. The author expresses 
an opinion that the property which these sub- 
stances thus acquire is due to the presence of 
oxygen in a chemically exalted condition. 


Institution oF Crvit Eneineers.—April 29. 
—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—Pre- 
vious to the ordinary meeting, Mr. Joseph Whit- 
worth exhibited a new measuring machine, for 
determining minute differences of length.—The 
paper read was ‘On the Demonstration of the 
Rotation of the Earth, by means of Two Pendulums,’ 
by Mr. Homersham Cox.—The demonstration of 
the rotation of the earth was usually made to depend 
on phenomena presented by the appearance of the 
heavens. Two mechanical experiments had, how- 
ever, long been known, which demonstrated the 
fact that the earth revolved :—the one, the retarda- 
tion of the pendulum by centrifugal force, a question 
discussed by Newton, Huygens, and others; the 
other, which was suggested by Newton, consisted 
in dropping, from a great height, a ball, which by 
the diurnal motion was moved somewhat to the 
eastward. The experiment had hitherto been per- 
formed with one pendulum; but in the present 
instance two pendulums were used, and were sus- 
pended at a sufficient distance apart to allow of 
the free vibration of each. The weights were held 
together by a thread, which on being burned re- 
leased them, so that they were set vibrating, initially, 
in the same vertical plane; consequently, to the eye 
of an observer situated in that plane, the two pen- 
dulum wires appeared co-incident, one of them 
covering, or eclipsing the other. In a short time, 
however, the course of the two pendulums visibly 
altered. As their planes of oscillation appeared 
to revolve the same way on the earth's surface, 
the wires no longer covered each other, but appeared 
to separate and alternately to cross each other. 
The advantages of this mode of operating were, 
first, the rapidity with which the deviation of the 
pendulums was manifested,—for as their planes re- 
volved in the same apparent direction, their arcs 
diverged from each other twice as fast as either 
from its initial position; and secondly, the apparent 
crossing and re-crossing of the wires constituted, 
to the naked eye, a much more distinct and palpable 
test of the result than the apparent motion referred 
to a plane beneath one pendulum. 

May 6.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—The papers read were :—‘ On a mode of Compu- 
tation for excluding Floodwater from a Set of 
Gaugings of a Stream, taken at regular intervals,’ 
by Mr. J. Leslie,—and ‘Results of a Series of 
Practical Experiments on the Discharge of Water 
by Overfalls, or Weirs,’ by Mr. T. E. Blackwell.— 
Messrs. T. Bell, J. Gardner, and J. Kearsley were 
elected Associates.—It was announced, that the 
President’s annual Conversazione would be held on 
Tuesday evening, May 27th:—for which the co- 
operation of the members and others was requested, 
so that an interesting collection of models of engi- 
neering constructians and of specimens of works 
of Art might be made. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Goographton) half-past $.—‘ On the Sources of the Butledge 
and the Indus,” by Capt. Strachey. _ 

Civil Engineers.—‘On the Pneumatic Method adopted in 
constructing the Foundations of the New Bridge across 
the Medway at Rochester,’ by Mr. J. Hughes. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 

Syro-Egyptian, half-past 7. ? : 

Wen. Geological, half-past 3—*On the Angular Flint Débris of 
the South-East of England, and on its Distribution 
within and without the Wealden,’ by Sir R. 1. Murchison. 
—On a Deposit containing Fossil Mammalia at Folke- 
stone,” by 8. Mackie, Esq. 

—_ (faery T=. 3.—Anniversary. 
Tucrs. Royal, half-past 8. 

a Antiquaries, 8. 
Sat. Medical, 8. 

—  Asiatic.—Anniversary. 





FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE impulse that has this year been stirring all 
the other productive interests and agencies of the 
globe has not been unacknowledged by the artists 
of England. Sculpture must for this once be 
looked for, not here, but in the Crystal Palace :— 
but Painting, excluded from the almost universal 
range of objects admitted within that vast arena 
of competition, has put forth her energies, under 
the common excitement, within the familiar walls 
of her ancient home. The result is—notwithstand- 
ing the absence of some of the chiefs of former 
years, and though perhaps there be no such striking 
features on these walls as they may on former 
occasions have displayed—an Exhibition which we 
may show with honest pride to the foreigner as 
displaying the broad foundations and liberal re- 
sources of our native school. The chromatic 
splendours of Turner, the sedulously-wrought ex- 
amples of Mulready, the chaste humour and con- 
scientious truth-telling of Webster are wanting, 
with many others whom we should have been 
glad to show; but there are pictures enough here 
to report favourably of us to our stranger guests 
and testify to the sound condition of the art 
amongst us. We question if any country in 
Europe could, on the whole, produce as a year’s 
result an Art-Exhibition to equal this; and in 
their several specialities we may fearlessly challenge 
other lands to show artists who shall surpass our 
best. 

The picture which occupies the post of honour 
at the end of the East Room is that with which 
our notice will commence :—that we may da due 
honour to the new President in the year of his in- 
auguration. It is one of a class of subjects—the 
historic female character—in which Sir Charles 
Eastlake delights :—and represents the wife of the 
celebrated Castiglione—Jppolita Torelli (No. 135). 
Regret at the continued absence of her lord is the 
sentiment expressed. Perhaps there have been 
few studies from the hand of the President to 
surpass this :—none more marked by refinement of 
character, beauty of a high class, and tenderness, 
—controlled by delicate taste and embodied in a 
graceful action which conveys perfectly the idea 
intended. 

Mr. Leslie goes to the inexhaustible pages of 
the immortal Bard,—and to one of his creations 
most difficult to render. Grimace, sensuality, 
and coarseness have too often made up the painter’s 
embodiment of Falstaff:—but Mr. Leslie finds 
another reading. * Under few circumstances of 
more trying nature could the artist have to exercise 
his art than in the scene which he has selected 
from the second act of ‘Henry the Fourth.’ It is 
that in which Falstaff personates the King (140). 
“This chair,” says Falstaff, ‘‘ shall be my state, 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my 
crown.” The parties to the group here repre- 
sented certainly justify the wordy castigation which 
the fat humourist inflicts on the Prince’s associates. 
They are the scape-graces of the time. Poins 
plays well into the humour of the Prince. Gads- 

ill and Peto are two as arrant-looking knaves as 
have ever adorned the stocks; while Bardolph’s 
personal peculiarity and dreamy sottishness are here 
thoroughly produced. Francis utters in trepida- 
tion his few words as he tenders another cup of 
sack,—while the Hostess laughs out in good earnest 
at burlesqued majesty. The discrimination of cha- 
racter usual in Mr. Leslie’s works is conspicuous 
here,—suggesting nothing of labour, but only in- 
timate acquaintance with nature and with the 








subject.A Study (100), by the same artist, ig , 
half-length figure of a girl, remarkable for beauty 
and simplicity of character. 

Cacton’s Printing-Office in the Almonry at Wey, 
minster (67) has furnished Mr. Maclise with th, 
theme of one of the greatest efforts of his pencil — 
a theme, as Mr. Maclise tells us in the Catalogue 
‘memorable in the history of English literature 
and civilization.” Mr. Maclise has made his 
main incident the means of bringing together 
set of historical personages who compose into , 
splendid picture. The tradition that Caxton, 
office was visited by Edward the Fourth has bee, 
seized on for his purposes: —and the monarh 
himself, his Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, the tyo 
infant Princes and their uncles, the Princes 
Elizabeth, with courtiers and armed retainer, 
group picturesquely around the newly-imported 
instrument prophetic of so widely different a future, 
To these Caxton is represented as exhibiting ing 
chapel of the Almonry at Westminster—the ay. 
thenticated scene of his labours—a proof of the first 
book which he had printed in this country—‘The 
Game of Chesse.’ The picture depends as much 
on the historical interest which it embodies as op 
the artistic resources in which it abounds. In the 
latter respect Mr. Maclise has never surpassed it, 
He shows improvement in his general design, in 
the conduct of his effects, in the arrangement of 
his colour while there is here less for those to 
object to, who misunderstand an imitation of the 
accidents of time for want of harmony and tone, 
It is not the eye physically that Mr. Maclise has 
here sought alone to conciliate by superficiality of 
hue,— it is the intellect that he has addressed. The 
specialities of detailed truth are not put forward 
as egotistical evidences of individual powers,—but 
as the actual accessorial features of the scene, 
Great pains have been taken with the archzology 
of the subject. Press, cases, and types are all 
painted to a marvel.—We need scarcely say that 
this is the miost conspicuous picture in the Exhi- 
bition. 

A few years since we had occasion to notice an 
important work by Mr. Stanfield, ‘ French Troops 
fording the Magra—Sarzana and the Carram 
Mountains in the distance.’ The adventures of 
the Army of the Directory have again supplied 
the artist with the elements of a composition of like 
pretension. Zhe Battle of Roveredo (196) is another 
subject well adapted to exhibit this painter's fort. 
The time selected—which the Catalogue omits to 
tell—is that when General Bonaparte, recalled by 
the Directory, spiritedly refused to cede to Keller- 
man a division of his command. He is as deter- 
mined to push on to Mantua, the key of the 
Austrian power, as the Aulic Council is resolved 
to resist him. ‘The army of Beaulieu,” says the 
historian of the facts, “‘ retired to Roveredo, where 
they threw up entrenchments to cover their 
position; while eight thousand Tyrolese occupied 
the crests of the mountains which separated the 
valley of the Adige from the Lake of Guarda.”— 
The details of the picture are made out with a per 
spicuity of language unusual with this artist. The 
natural circumstances of the site were well ada 
for the expression of the painter's art. Rock and 
rivulet, machiolated tower and hastily thrown-up 
entrenchment—French infantry defiling along the 
passes, headed by the form of the “ Little Cor 
poral,” partially seen amid the smoke and com 
fusion—the episodes of the wounded, the dying, 
and the drummers who are recalling to the lines— 
ecclesiastics administering to the spiritual necess- 
ties of the departing—the excitement and resist 
ance of the Tyrolese—are all depicted with cha 
racteristic power. The Alps hang over all, and 
their gigantic proportions contrast grandly with 
the minute and busy atoms toiling and struggling 
at their base. This is Mr. Stanfield’s crowning 
effort. The Arco di Trajano, Ancona (435), by 
the same artist, exhibits the remains of an edi 
which, if we mistake not, has before furnished him 
with a subject.—In a Dutch scene, Near Monick- 
endam, on the Zuyder Zee, (48), by the same hand, 
we get in close comparison with some of 
lower forms of landscape-painting the power 
truthful effect: and The Great Tor, Oxwick Bay, 










South Wales (743), deals ably with some of the 
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cal features of a district rich and endless in 
rey of geological information. 

The marked improvement in Mr. Roberts's style 
for some seasons past we have before observed on, 
It is seen in a yet more striking degree in the large 
Interior of the Church of St. Ann, at Bruges (14). 
This is one of those combinations of simple black 
and white material that excite the sense of gra- 
dation, and require great subtlety of eye to redeem 

from monotony in representation. This Mr. 
Roberts has done with great skill, and a delicacy 
of touch surpassing in its means the more forced 
and violent contrasts of light and shade which 
were observable in his earlier works. Light and 
sirreplace depth of tint and strong opposition with 
advantage. The High Altar of St. Jacques (158), 
in the same city, and A Chapel in the Church of 
, Jean at Caen (370), are other exemplifications 
in the same style—no less successful, although of 
nore lowly pretension.—On Oriental ground—the 
Surprize of the Caravan, a Scene in Syria (464) pic- 
tures the manners and customs of the locality 
and its architectural features with much delicacy 
of detail. Life and activity are expressed in the 
incidents which the human and animal forms sug- 

:—and the execution which presents them is 
vigorous and characteristic. The picture is a 


and impressive one :—and forms an agree- 
able variety in the Exhibition to the great mass 
of English landscape by which it is surrounded. 


Architectural Drawings. 

Nor a little chagrined, we fancy, will archi- 
tectural exhibiters be at finding their drawings 
put into the octagon-room :—a little cabin or 
cabinet that does not seem to have ever been 
intended for the public, but merely for some pur- 
pose of private stowage. All the more mortifying 
must it be to them to have their works thus thrust 
out ofsight because an unprecedentedly great num- 
ber of visitors may be expected within the walls of 
the Academy this season. In return, perhaps, for 
the neglect of the Academy by the architects 
themselves,—it seems clear that the Academy is 
disposed to disparage architecture. What, we 
again ask, are the professors of architecture and 
the other architectural Academicians about that 
they suffer such slights to be put on their own art 
and on their professional brethren? It is true, 
they have abdicated the right to remonstrate with 
anything like the authority which should be theirs 
within the exhibition walls of the Academy,—and 
which is effect and which cause it may be difficult 
now to say, —but certain it is, that they have 
ceased one and all to be contributors. In any case, 
they are unfaithful to the demands of their place, 
and false to the interests of that branch of the 
Fine Arts profession of which they have charge. 

The inevitable progress of that action and re- 
ation which the Academician architects have not 
striven to avert is visibly tending to drive architec- 
turealtogether beyond the walls of the Academy :— 
let us hope to the Architectural Exhibition! Very 
few of the more eminent members of the profession 
lave contributed this season to the display in the 
octagon-room ;—nor have we ever before seen a 
more mediocre display of subjects. Hitherto, 
however indifferent the drawings may have gene- 
nilly been, there have always been a few of striking 
merit, either for subject or for execution. This 
year there are so few having claims to notice, 
tither as designs or otherwise, as to render the 
duty of speaking of this department of the Exhibi- 
tion all but a sinecure. Of the drawings and 
designs catalogued, it is true, scarcely one half can 
be seen so as to be judged of,—nothing more than 
the general form of the subject being in the 
others visible ; but if those which we can see 
adexamine are—as of course they should be— 
— of the collection, the rest must be poor 


The View of a Picture Gallery at Clapton (No. 
46), by Mr. J. F. Wadmore, is a cleverly executed 
interior, but wholly devoid of architectural interest. 
That “gallery” is no more than a very plain room 
lighted by a sky-light. A Composition (250) by 
Yr. H. G. Kendall, jun.— having an epigraph, 

to Venice, from Rogers’s ‘ Italy’—shows 
4 ort of ideal or scenic city, with ranges of stately 





Italian buildings. Such assemblage of ornamented 
edifices, to the exclusion of all other and meaner 
features, can hardly fail to be imposing as a pic- 
turesque whole; yet when we come to look into it, 
and examine the several parts, we find not only 
nothing original, but much that is capricious in 
taste,—in the worst manner of what Mr. Ruskin 
stigmatizes as “‘ the pestilent Renaissance.” In 
fact, the style of architecture here shown may 
justly enough be characterized by the epithets 
gaudy and meretricious. In the Great Western 
Hotel, now being erected at the Paddington Station 
(260), by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, we get matter of 
fact instead of fancy :—albeit there are some fancies 
in it, and, in our opinion, none of the best. One 
of these is, the introduction of four large terminal 
figures over the entrance supporting a slight iron 
balcony. Besides that such decoration seems too 
ambitious for the occasion, it is not in keeping 
with the rest. The end compartments or pavilions 
are carried up as towers considerably higher than 
the general mass ; but with their singular-looking 
and heavy roofs, serve to give the idea of heaviness 
rather than of loftiness and lightness. Nor are the 
triple windows by any means in the best taste ; to 
say nothing of their occurring over two windows 
in each of the stories beneath them,—which, con- 
sequently, have a central pier instead of a central 
opening, while the solid parts above extend over 
those lower openings. Were it not that the Cata- 
logue so assures us, we should never have imagined 
The new Wing at Adare Manor, Limerick(267) to be 
by the same architect as the preceding. Not only is 
thedrawing by quiteanotherand very superior hand, 
but the design itself has beyond all comparison more 
of the artist in it. The domestic Tudor style has 
been here taken up with relish ; and some of its 
better qualities and powers are not merely pre- 
served, but brought out alike forcibly and happily. 
What the rest of the building may be we know 
not,—therefore can speak only as to the portion 
here shown. That makes a most piquant and pic- 
torial composition. While the bay and spacious 
oriel over it (beneath the gable at the west end of 
this wing) are more than ordinarily beautiful in 
themselves, their value is greatly enhanced by con- 
trast,—which, strong as it is, does not produce any 
jarring effect. The several parts relieve each other 
admirably. The subordinate ones are so carefully 
considered that they produce naive simplicity with- 
out meanness, and breadth without baldness ; and 
the principal ones exhibit richness without vulgar 
parade. This is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
design in the present collection,—by far the best of 
its class. Those which are similar to it in subject, 
being also designs for country mansions—most of 
them in the Elizabethan style—are either not re- 
markable or quite the reverse of satisfactory. Some 
have a good deal of that specious pretension which 
strikes at the first glance but will not bear exami- 
nation ; for when looked into they are found to 
consist of commonplace ideas treated in a common- 
place manner. If there be anything of the kind of 
better quality, it has been put where its merits are 
lost to the spectator. 

If we may judge by what we here see, there 
must be little of importance doimg in architecture 
just now:—nothing at all by the leaders in the 
profession,—whose drawings, had they sent any, 
would hardly have been turned away. So far, in- 
deed, from turning away, the Academy seem to 
have been glad to admit whatever was offered :— 
at least, we cannot otherwise account for their 
giving conspicuous places to two very poor draw- 
ings of one and the same subject, and that not an 
original one. We allude to two Interiors of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook (289 and 297)—which are little 
more than repetitions ofeach other. The first is a 
view looking west,—the second one looking east :— 
and both are in terribly bad perspective, and with- 
out any artistic effect, or even indication of feeling 
for it. The Town Hall and Judges’ Lodgings, 
Cardiff (293), by Messrs. Jones & Johnson, might 
with great advantage to itself have given up the 
place which it has obtained to something that 
would have borne inspection better. The style is 
mere builder’s Italian,—and the general design 
is of about the same stamp. There is room for 
correction,—and, it seems, opportunity also ; for 





the Catalogue informs us that the building is onl 
‘about to be erected.” We should recommend, 
therefore, that the design be first of all revised. 

Mr. Ashpitel shows us, in No. 294, a scheme 
for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, with shops upon 
it, and for throwing open the west front of St. Paul’s. 
“The shops on the bridge,” he says, “will pay 
interest on the cost:”—although the structure 
would be greatly more expensive than any other 
of its kind, inasmuch as the shops, even were they 
little more than mere stalls, would be an addition 
to the footpaths and carriage-way. The scheme 
seems to us likely to be undertaken about the 
period of the Greek calends.—A South View of 
Preston Hall, near Maidstone (302), by Mr. J. 
Thomas, shows an Elizabethan building in stone 
and brick, which, if not at all striking in point of 
design, is particularly so in regard to colour,—it 
being, not white and red, but white and green.— 
If we may trust to what we see in No. 314, De- 
sign for the proposed Improvements of New Cannon 
Street, part of which is now erecting from the Designs 
of A. B. Blenkarn, New Cannon Street will cause 
Cheapside to look mean by comparison — The 
Morning Room of the Army and Navy Club (320) 
is the only interior of the kind in the Exhibition : 
—what other interiors there are being nearly all 
those of churches. It is a very clever and tasteful 
drawing,—evidently the production of an artist ; 
but not quite free, perhaps, from artistic licence,— 
for it strikes us as conveying the idea of a loftier 
and otherwise more spacious apartment than the 
room itself is.— No. 321 is the Jnterior of an 
Asiatic Greek Theatre, composed entirely from exist- 
ing Remains in Asia Minor, by Mr. E. Falconer. 
Interesting it undoubtedly is, as affording as per- 
fect a representation of such a theatre in its original 
state as can now be shaped out ; but it also makes 
evident the singular imperfection of structures 
with regard to everything connected with stage 
representation and illusion. The fixed scena with 
its architectural array of columns is meaningless 
in itself,—no better, if we may venture to say so, 
than so much pompous impertinence, rather destruc- 
tive of illusion than at all aiding it.—The six draw- 
ings numbered from 323 to 328 might as well have 
been turned away altogether,—they being hung 
up in the confined dark space between the two 
doors at the entrance into the room. 

Unsatisfactory as this part of the Exhibition is, 
its falling off augurs well for the other Architectural 
Exhibition. Those professional men whose works 
used to give éclat to the Architectural Room here, 
should they not aid the other Exhibition, will at 
least not interfere with it by rivalry. It remains 
for the new institution to exert itself strenuously. 
Let it make a determined push forward, since the 
Academy has fallen back :—in fact, all but openly 
invited it to take Architecture entirely into its own 
hands. 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Ir must have been felt that this Institution owes 
everything to the support of some dozen of its 
more distinguished members. Amongst these 
Mr. Louis Haghe has stood pre-eminent; and 
if the Old Society manifestly suffers from the 
absence of Mr. Cattermole and Mr. John Lewis, 
—still more do we feel the want of Mr. Haghe’s 
powerful and vigorous hand in the Seventeenth 
Exhibition of this the still so-called ‘‘ New” one. 
On the part of others of that small advanced pha- 
lanx there have been strenuous and praiseworthy 
exertions :—yet the loss is experienced in a manner 
that we could scarcely have anticipated. In his 
finished works there is always a conscientiousness 
attendant upon power which gives to them a look 
of reality well calculated to take the foremost rank 
in an Exhibition ; and without which the present 
one looks like a landscape without a foreground— 
comparatively flimsy and washy, and wanting a 
point dappui. With this feeling as we gaze 
around, it is small comfort to be told that this 
artist’s talent has been devoted to the increase of 
the already overwhelming attractions in Hyde 
Park. His single contribution, Church of St. 
Gomar, at Lierre, Belgium(No. 49) is both small and 
slight for him ; and though very beautiful, has the 
fault of his less finished works in a tendency to 
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blackness in the shadows, not relieved——though 
betraying the attempt at relief—by still blacker 
local. objects. 

That which next.attracts the eye as unusual is, 
The Women at the foot of. the Cross (233), painted in 
fréseo by Mr. Warren, the President. Though 
most carefully and minutely executed, it wants 
the refinement necessary for harmony with the 
more delicate drawings by which it is surrounded, 
—giving it the air of an intruder on these walls. 
Indeed, if our conjecture be correct, that it has 
been much re-touched—in which, however, we may 
be mistaken—the artist. lacks the sole excuse— 
that of durability—for its execution in fresco, as 
it is not too large to have been produced on: paper. 


In the conception of his art Mr. Warren takes high . 


ground. He aims at the sublime,—but rather 
through sentimental arrangement than through 
facial i He seldom essays the latter with 
suecess,—and he seems to be aware of his weak- 
ness. In this composition he has six females, four 
of whom. have their faces hidden; and we are 
tempted to wish the same were the case with the 
remainder,—so deficient are they in the requisite 
truth of expression. Affecting a broad and simple 
—even severe—style of composition—both of form 
and of colour,—he carries it in the one to rigidity, 
in the other to monotony. His Christ looks as 
though studied from a carving in wood, —and 
taken singly, has none of the attributes due to the 
subject ; whilst the other figures are block-like and 
unyielding. But the whole is, nevertheless, poeti- 

and impressive,—and has a feeling of scenic 
grandeur, with a silvery agreeable tone, and no- 
thing offensive to good taste. The Death of the 
First Born (122) is a single figure—conceived on 
the same principle, with the face hidden and the 
back turned to the spectator—bending over the 
dead body of a child,—the presence of which is 
indicated only by the protrusion of the legs from 
behind the drapery of the female. With its Egyptian 
back-ground, notwithstanding the incident of the 
bloed upon the door-posts, it conveys the mere 
sentiment of gentle grief—of repose without so- 
lemnity,—and wants interest for the covering of so 


large a space. 

Opposite to the President’s Freseo, and oecupy- 
_ing the other centre of the room, is Fides disclaum- 
ing her son, John of Leyden(84)—one of two large 
drawings contributed by Mr. Edward Corbould ; 
who has evidently made an effort to concentrate on 
these works all that talent which he is well known 
to possess. We think he has been successful,— 
and especially in the one under notice ;—which, 
we are informed by the Catalogue, has been painted 
by command of Prince Albert for Her Majesty the 
Queen. We do not wonder that the great scene 
from Meyerbeer’s Prophete should have presented 
itself to the Prince as affording scope for the pic- 
torial art, not only in its abundance and variety of 
material—in picturesque costume and gorgeous 
architecture — for these may sometimes be too 
abundant and too varied—but in the great dramatic 
incident of a mother subduing a conscience sub- 
limely truthful and devotional to the saving of the 
threatened life of herson. Very worthily has Mr. 
Corbould fulfilled his task. His perfect mastery 
over the mechanism of his art, together with his 
well-grounded knowledge of its principles, are here 
triumphantly developed. The scene is well com- 
posed,—the figures are varied both in action and 


in character,—and the details are carried out with 


an appearance of unwearied assiduity. The figure 
and action of Fides approach the sublime; and 
she is. grandly and largely drawn with her drapery 
ofa subdued and grave tone presenting nothing of 
theatrical or meretricious. The figure of John 
isnot so good. The head especially wants: that 
beauty for which he was chosen for his mission of 
imposture,—and its haggardness is that of famine 
rather than of recent agitation. The figures 
generally want impulse, too. They are rather 
posing than moving :—though there is much less 
of that defect than in this artist’s works of bygone 
years. We hail the improvement as an augury of 
more to come :—as it seems the rising above the 
incubus of academical study which has hitherto 
appeared to oppress Mr. Edward Corbould. For 
the rest,—we may say that there is perhaps a little 


want of harmonious union between the cold back- 
ground andthe rich colouring of the figures; and 
some of the heads are too evidently introduced for 
mere purposes of the picturesque rather than for 
the necessities of the story. But it isa noble and 
conscientious work, notwithstanding. The same 
artist’s other picture, Salome dancing before Herod 
(205), presents the king reclining on a raised and 
richly-ornamented couch, with a cup of wine in his 
hand and the aspect of a dazed voluptuary. Two 
scantily draped females, gracefully posed but want- 
ing in movement, make somewhat too liberal a 
display of their charms before him. There is a 
diffused air and tone of illusive volupt 


like best, however, is The Wife (266 ‘—SomMewhas 
similar in subject to one ae pan er 

ing a fisherman’s wife looking wistfully 

the open door of her cottage out upon the ia, 
There are great beauty and charm of expression, 
though the drawing has a little tendency to blag, 
ness in the shadows. The Retwrn from Mark 
(194) represents Mr. Lee’s one female a 
her journey with a child on her shoulder, to whom 
she looks up with delighted affection. Two wome 
follow in the middle distance of rocky and broken 
ground ; and the. whole is backed up bya 


landscape,—making a pleasing composition, poe 
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given to the scene; though we cannot admire the 
taste which admits the soldier guards to the same 
treat. as their master, nor the furtive drinking 
episode of the attendant in the background. The 
execution of this work is admirable,—and entirely 
free from the mechanical mannerism of former 
years. Altogether, we may contragulate Mr. Cor- 
bould on a decided advance. 

Mr. Wehnert next claims our attention. He 
presents three pictures :—Sir Thomas Gresham's 
Promise to the City of London (62),—The Spirit of 
Religion (105),—and Columbus at the Convent of 
Rabida (282). The last we like the best. Seated 
on a stone bench, within what appears to be a 
small court of the convent,—his little son, over- 
come by fatigue, asleep-across his knees,—the 
great world-discoverer fixes his gaze with an ex- 
pression of dignified self-confidence, but which 
tells of former disappointments, on the monk 
Juan Perez, who stands pondering over the pro- 
phetic chart with a look, not quite sufficiently ex- 
pressive, of slowly awakening interest. The pic- 
ture is simple in material and large in style,—as 
is Mr. Wehnert’s wont; but there is all that is 
needed to tell the story well—and well it is told. 
In the first-named and largest of the three works, 
Sir Thomas Gresham stands with his hand clasped 
in that of Sir William Garrard ; and—surrounded 
by other friends—so gives his promise. ‘The group 
is picturesquely composed and well balanced ; but 
there is a want of concentrated interest, — the 
action of the figures having reference rather to 
the composition than to the story. One only 
female stands looking out of the picture at the 
spectator,—so indifferent to the rest that she seems 
like the mere “ portrait of a young lady’’ intro- 
duced by mistake. There is a pleasant silvery 
tone, with great richness and variety, especially 
among the brown colours, which this artist treats 
with perfect mastery ; but there is a tendency to 
monotony in texture, giving the air of worsted 
work,—and the heads and hands, as well as the 
draperies, want varied character. The hands espe- 
cially might all be studied from the same model. 
The eyes are always large, giving an unreal and 
coarse character,—and the flesh is generally too 
red in hue. We must add to this, that Mr. 
Wehnert is apt to carry his principle of breadth 
and largeness to excess,—and excess in even a 
good principle becomes mannerism. His third 
work—which it appears was a c issi ns 
unhappily chosen for his powers, His. field is 
essentially amongst the denizens of this world. 
The work is nevertheless painted with great skill, 
—and in a merely artistic point of view may take 
rank with his best. 

Mr. William Lee does not exhibit in such force 
as last year.- He has but four drawings,—and 
three of them are small and scanty in subject. 
The largest, The Hoppers (277), though with many 
beauties, does not please us the best. There is a 
want of object and of earnestness of purpose in the 
actions of the figures :—which consist of one grown 
girl and several children, engaged in their rural 
labour of hop-picking or gambolling on the ground. 
The young girl seems simply to hold in her hand 
the bunch of hops, whilst she utters some melan- 
choly apostrophe. The hops are painted with the 
precision necessary for a botanical work,—yet still 
are not like hops. The drawing is also not fresh 
or pure in tone ; and the group, though well com- 
posed, wants the accidental look of natural ar- 
rangement. Nevertheless, the figures individually 
are charming,—of great beauty, and with pleasing 
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expression. The drawing by this artist which we 





ing Mr. Lee’s usual charm of colour and 

variety of clear tone, with much truth of natu 
effect. Jealousy (305) may be dismissed with sini. 
lar criticism. It represents a rustic girl leaning 
upon a hoe, and looking after two figures—mak, 
and female—walking away in the distance. My. 
Absolon’s drawing (218) is an illustration of Burngs 
song of ‘Green grow the rashes, O.’ It is'a bea. 
tiful love-making scene ; the rustic hero of whig 
is full of hearty buoyancy and manly vigour, and 
pours out his devotions with great energy of ex. 
pression. The object of his ardent vows is quite 
worthy of them,—full of accidental grace and eas 
of pose,—her form presenting a graceful flowof 
voluptuous lines. The composition is most agree. 
able ; and the colouring, although with the artist's 
usual tendency to redness of tone, has great force 
and brilliancy. The execution is masterly and 
vigorous, and well carried through, even to the 
background and trees —which are i 
painted. The drawing improves much on a 
quaintance ; owing, we think, to the first impres 
sion of its red tone being somewhat. unpleasant, 
The remainder of Mr. Absolon’s works are com 
paratively small ; and that which strikes us most 
agreeably is a Hay-field (330)—where in the fore 
ground are two young ladies, come to visit the 
field, addressing a haymaker, who pulls his fore 
lock with rustic politeness. Away behind, are two 
lines of haymakers prettily grouped,—but looking 
like holiday workers, and not the true earnest, 
Their too gay local colours tend to give them this 
air :—and that is, by the way, a common fault 
with the artist. The drawing is fresh and dex- 
trous. Houseless (336), a reaper family in their 
rural bivouac, has the same faylt,—inasmuch as 
we cannot but believe that they are playing a part 
The moorland scene is agreeably wrought asa 
background. Clarissa (137)—a female seate? on 
the ground with a mandolin in her hand—wedo 
not like. It has neither beauty nor character 
enough for a figure on so large a scale,—and is, 
moreover, for the same reason too slight in execu 
tion. Mr. Absolon’s .\ »r drawings are for the 
most part very small »:d slight ; and estimable 
only for their great charm of colour,—which we 
should like to see him carry with more succes 
into his larger compositions. ; 

Mr. Carrick’s three works do not present him in 
so favourable a light as did his one of last year, 
Highland Lovers (249) is the usual love-making 
scene without passion or anything to mark a pect- 
liar state of the feeling; making that merely 
mawkish and imbecile which in itself presents the 
greatest possible variety of interest, and the treat 
ment of which is therefore—however common the 
attempt—the most difficult to achieve, and least 
often successful. We cannot consider Mr. Carrick’ 
to be true art. His colours are fine without being 
truthful,—his drawing is weak without being mi 
nute,—and his execution is mannered. There #8 
somewhat of better effect in Crossing the Brook 
(101) :—perhaps because it is slighter and has 
more the air of a study from nature. Boys and 
Dogs (200) has some success in the drawing of 
the dogs, and the background is picturesque— 
Mr. J. H. Mole has several small works and one 
large—The Fisherman’s Life (118) : a scene on the 
sea beach, with fishermen and their families et- 
gaged in their various occupations and amuse 
ments,—anot forgetting an episode of love-making. 
The work fails most in the details of the drawing; 
which is very lame,—if we except a female in 
middle distance carrying a basket, who is 
and true in effect. There is much beauty and 
variety of tone ; though the colours are @ little 
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and the composition has neither pictorial 
ent nor that. incidental character which 
+mes more than com for its absence. 
und is picturesque and well kept 

. whilst the foreground is:solid and firmly 
‘ated. A Loiterer (324) is one—and the most 
ing—of a great number of small drawings of 
more or less usual charm of colour and effect 
qhich the slighter. works of this artist possess ; 
jatthere is in-them for the most part so little 
drawing and individuality of character, that we 
cannot too ly recommend to him a more 
qseful study of nature in detail—and a belief that 
excellence can come of such slight, not to say 


Mr. Kearney has one drawing, King James 
decides on commencing Whitehall (270), which is a 
more than usually successful and ambitious effort. 
The figure of Inigo Jones—which conveys an ex- 
clent idea of the likeness of the great architect 
_stands before the King ; whose face, with open 
nouthand imbecile expression ,is the greatfailure of 
the picture,—looking more like the caricature of a 
cauntry bumpkin as presented at a fair than of 
evn that weakest of monarchs “gentle King 
Jamie.” The work is well composed, and the 
drawing careful :—the figures are better than the 
fees. The costumes are studied in detail,—and 
the background is elaborately and carefully carried 
out with a due subordination. 

Miss Fanny Corbaux presents a composition of 
much grace and flow of line which she entitles 
The Stranger (55), with some lines from the pen of 
Mr. Hemans. A female of great beauty is 
gated on a stone bench on a garden terrace, 
fondled by two lovely children at vigorous play. 
Another female—the stranger—sits in the distance, 
inmournful watchfulness of the joyous scene. This 
dawing is the best that we have seen by this 
gifted lady :—gifted, as our readers are aware, in 
more respects than that in which this graceful 
work is an exponent of her power. There are 
richness and fulness in the composition, with free- 
domand power of execution, and a charm of colour, 
that leave altogether little wanting ; if we except 
theartificial air of the background with the con- 
ventional urn of flowers,—which defect we think 
Miss Corbaux might easily amend. 

We have reviewed all the works worthy of 
notice that come within the category of figure 
dnwing, strictly speaking :—and we must leave 
twanother week the consideration of the other 
works, of landscape, architecture, animals, &c. 
contained in this Exhibition. 





Frxe-Arnt Gosstp.—The celebrated collection of 
pictures at. Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of 
Carlisle, will, it is said, be immediately brought to 
london to be exhibited by permission of its noble 
peprietor at the Gallery of the British Institution 
during the ensuing summer months. An excellent 
opportunity will thus be afforded to our native 
artists: as well as to foréign visitors to make an ac- 
quiintance with one of the finest collections in the 
kingdom. Many Italian pictures of great value are 
inthis collection. We rejoice to see the excellent 


ample set by the Duke of Northumberland thus | Zodrivo Diw 


reading :—or rather, probably, we should say, we 
tioice to find other of the holders of the Art-trea- 
ares which abound in this country, on their own 
Suggestion, acting in the same free and patriotic 
spirit which has animated the Duke. 

To the list of persons doing the hospitalities of 
their treasures of one kind or another at this season 
of London affluence, we learn by a letter which 


the Hon. Mr. Greville has addressed to the Times |, 


tat we have now to add the name of Lord Elles- 
mere. His Lordship’s share in the general desire 
® accommodate is more than ordinarily liberal.— 
“The gallery,” says Mr. Greville, “was always 
open to all who applied for permission to enter it ; 
adwhen the family were out of town authority 
ws deputed to Mr. Smith, of Bond Street, to 
ge tickets of admission. During the last four 
jars (while Bridgewater House has been rebuild- 
2g)the pictures have been stowed away in Belgrave 

, Wherever room could be found for them, 
from the staircase to the attics, and anything like 
‘public exhibition of them was manifestly impos- 





sible,—but even then individual applications to see 
them have never been refused. The new Bridge- 
water House will not be ready for the occupation 
of its owner for a considerable time ; but, so 
anxious has Lord Ellesmere been that the foreign- 
ers whom the Exhibition was likely to draw to 
this country should have an opportunity of visiting 
his collection, that the gallery and adjoining rooms 
have been temporarily arranged, and all the: pic- 
tures removed there expressly for this purpose.” 

Mr. David Roberts has, it is said, received Her 
Majesty’s command to paint, on-a small scale, a 
picture recording an incident in the Royal Progress 
through the transept of the Crystal Palace on the 
day of its inauguration. A series of great pictures 
might be painted from the various points of interest 
with which this Exhibition abounds.—While on 
this subject, it may be as well to observe that 
a set of drawings is in course of progress by Mr. 
Joseph Nash, whose interiors and exteriors of 
Windsor Castle possessed so much merit. 

Amongst the myriad prints, of all sizes and 
descriptions, representing the Fairy Palace in the 
Park, we may single for remark a very beautiful 
specimen of Mr. Baxter's process of printing in 
oil colours, which shows the building and its ani- 
mated surroundings since the Exhibition opened. 
The method applies with great effect to the repro- 
duction of this marvellous structure,—bringing all 
its fine tintings eloquently out. The picture is 
inclosed in a broad gold border, which helps the 
effect,—and is one of a series which Mr. Baxter is 
preparing to issue in a similar style. 

The sale of pictures belonging to the late King 
Louis Philippe went off well last week. The two 
pictures by Géricault mentioned in oneof our former 
numbers, ‘Le Guide’ and ‘ Le Chasseur,’ were 
purchased by the French Government for 9400. 
Four battle-pieces by Horace Vernet, representing 
the Battles of Jemmapes, Valmy, Montmirail, and 
Hanau, were bought by the Marquis of Hertford 
at good prices, varying from 2507. to 400/. A fine 
picture by Leopold Robert—an artist whose un- 
timely fate has rendered him doubly popular— 
representing a ‘Burial at Rome,’ fetched 612/., 
and was purchased by the Duke of Galliera, it is 
said for the Orleans family. The views taken from 
the chateau and grounds of Neuilly were alsofor the 
most part bought in by the different members of the 
ex-king’s family. The sea-pieces by Gudin were 
among the pictures that realized the best prices.— 
As we said before, the choice of pictures in this 
collection was far from unexceptionable, and many 
of them were in bad condition; having been much 
injured during the sack of the Palais Royal in 
1848. The fragments, however, all found pur- 
chasers. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
SECOND NIGHT of *LA DONNA DEL LAGO’—SECOND 
ACY of *ROBERTO IL DIAVOLV’—Grisi, Castellan, Angri, 
Formes, Bianchi, Stigelli, Tamberlik, and Mario.—The Directors 
have the honour to announce, that on TUESDAY NEXT, May 13, 
a grand combined entertainment will be given, commencing with, 
for the Second Time this Season, Rossini’s favourite Opera, ‘LA 
DONNA DEL LAGO.’ Elena, Madame Castellan (her first ap- 
earance in that character); i 
dile. Angri ; Dougla 


Albina, Mdlle. Cotti ; Malcolm Graew 

J 8, Signor Bianchi; Serano, Signor Soldi ; 
0 » Signor Tamberlik ; and Giacomo V., Signor Mario. 

To conclude with the SECON D ACT of Meyerbeer’s grand romantic 
Opera, ‘ROBERTO IL, DIAVOLO,—embracing the Duett by 
Signor Stigelli and Herr Formes, the Duett by Herr Formes and 
adame Grisi, the Duett by Signor Tamberlik and Herr Formes, 
the grand Trio by Madame Grisi, Herr Formes, and Signor Tam- 
berlik, and the celebrated Scene of the Nuns, by Mdlle, Louise 


r 

Taglioni, and the Corps de Ballet in the grand Cloister Scene. 
EXTKA NIGHT.—On THURSDAY NEXT, May 15, will be 

performed, for the Fourth Time this Season, Meyer! 

Opera,‘ LES HUGU ENOTS.” 


r’s grand 
.—Composer, Director of the Music, 
Commence at Eight. 

Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, and of the principal Masic-sellers and Librarians. 


MUSICAL UNION._THIRD MATINEE, TUESDAY, May 10. 
Willis’s Rooms, Halt-past Three o’clock.—Quartett, No. 82. in FP, 
Haydn; Quartett, No. 3, in G, Beethoven; Grand Trio, B flat, 
Beethoven. Executants: Sivori, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti. Piano- 
forte, Herr Halle.—Admissions, for strangers, Half-a-Guinea each, 
to be had at Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. No artist admitted 
without a Ticket. J. ELLA, Director. 


— MONTHLY CONCERTS of AN- 
MUSIC, under. the Direction of Mr. 
LAH.—The SEVENTH CONCERT will take place 
on WEDNESDAY, May 21, when will be performed (for the first 
time in this country) Carissimi’s Uratorio ‘Jephtha’; anew Sacred 
Cantata, by Edward Fitzwilliam ; and a new Gloria in Excelsis, 
by Charles ; to be followed by Handel’s *Acis and Galatea.’ 
—Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn, Misses Deakin, Gill, Kent, Messrs. 
Manvers, T. Williams, and Weiss. The Chorus will consist of the 
members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper School.—Tickets: Reserved 
Seats, 6s. ; Double ditto, 9a.; Area, 3s.; Double ditto, 48.6d. May 
be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, of the Music-sellers ; an 
at St. Martin’s Hall. 


and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 











SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— Conductor, 
Mr. Costa. — Friday May 16 will be REPEATED MEN- 
DELSSOHN’S ‘ELIJAH  Vocalists:—Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Miss E. Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 

Mr. Novello,and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, 

sive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double 
basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets,.3s.; Keserved 5s.; Central 
Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each'— at the Society's Office, 
6, in Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


Mr. AGUILAR respectfully announces that: his ANNUAL 
CONCERT will take eee at the Hanover Squase Room 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 28th, 1851.— Vocalists : 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss) Messent, Malle. Graumann, Herr 
Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst; 
C i ignor Bottesini; Pianeforte, Mr. Aguilar.—The 
Orchestra, selected fram the Koyal Italian Opera, will be complete 
in every department. Leader, Mr. Willy; Conductors, M: 
for the Arst timein Hagland, Me. Agusiare Syraphouy ie E tin 
‘or the first time.in Eng! r. jlar’s Sym: n E minon 
Tickets, 73. each ; Reserved Seats, Finif-o-Guinea ; tobe procured 
at Messrs. Cramer, Beale Co., 201, t Street, Messrs, 
Wessel & Co., 220, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street; and 
at the Residence of Mr. Aguilar, No. 68, Upper Norton Street, 
Portland Road. 








CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—A line must suffice 
to note that ‘ Elijah’ was performed yesterday week 
by the Sacred Harmome Society, with Miss. C. 
Hayes and Herr Formes in the soprano and bass 
parts. —On Wednesday evening, a selection of 
Anthem music was to be performed by the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society,—and ‘ The Creation’ (not 
a good choice by the way) in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, for the benefit of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. 

Mr. Willy's Benefit Concert was given, we be- 
lieve, at St. Martin’s Hall on Monday evening.— 
On Tuesday, Mr. Ella commenced a series of inter- 
Concerts (as the author of ‘The Doctor’ might have 
called them) for the purpose of turning the inter- 
vals betwixt the meetings of his Musical Unien to 
account. It seems his purpose on these occasions 
to engage the most newly arrived artists. On 
Tuesday, we had for first violin Herr Laub, a 
young Austrian,—for violoncello, Herr Menter 
from Munich,—for piano, Herr Pauer, from 
Vienna. Herr Laub is a player of more than 
ordinary promise: his reading of Quartett music, 
if we may judge from the performance of Tues- 
day, is somewhat too light and too small,—but 
there is no false feeling to get rid of, and his 
mechanism is excellent. Herr Menter is, so far 
as execution goes, the most daring violoncellist 
whom we have ever heard; surpassing his pre- 
decessors in feats of force, bright and solid in 
tone, large in style, and clear of those extrava- 
gancies which with so many artists of the French 
and Belgian Schools are got up to do duty as en- 
thusiasms. Whether his performance the 
charm which makes Signor Piatti’s playing, with 
all its sound uusical excellence, so attractive, may 
be questicncd,—but not his first-rate excellence 
and accomplishments. In short, he is an instru- 
mentalist of the highest order. Of Herr Pauer we 
must speak on some future occasion. 

The first of Herr Molique’s Chamber Concerts, 
held on Wednesday, was more than ordinarily in- 
teresting. Besides his admirable qualities as a 
violin player, he has no ordinary claimsas a com- 
poser on all who seek novelty in music. If he be 
not always happy in his meiody, he is always in his 
construction neat and masterly;—if he be. some- 
times dry where he should be quaint, he is never 


mé, | inelegant ;—while his skill and his taste have that 


flavour of personality which establishes a style, and 
which is certain to give to its possessor a place and a 
public, more or less.* On Wednesday, a manuscript 
Quartett, some of the new melodies for violin and 
piano, and two charming songs by Herr Molique, 
were performed,—besides other music. Among 
the principal attractions of this concert was one of 
Bernhard Romberg’s grand Duetts for two violon- 
celli, performed by Herr Menter and Signor 
Piatti,—a dignified, interesting, and spirited com- 
position, in which the satisfaction of the musician 
and the executive skill of the performers are con- 
ciliated with a master’s knowledge both of com- 


* These being the days when attention must be more 
than ever given to the attributes which make and retain 
a reputation for a composer, let us cite as another illus- 
tration of what we mean by style, as distinct from very 
original genius or rich sense of beauty, the name of a 
composer who is to French opera what Herr Molique is to 
German instrumental music,—we mean, of course, Mi 
Halévy. A character and a definition may be 
pointed by a parallel; and ours may be worth throwing out 
for the benefit of those who are curious in studying the 
fruits of the same dispositions of mind and fancy in schools 
of art kept distinct by the sympathies of nationality. 
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position and of the special instrument. More 
admirably given this Duett could hardly have been; 
the excitement of its players being equalled by 
their consent in respect for the music. But what 


was indicated in a foregoing paragraph then 
received confirmation, — our assurance that the 
championship of the violoncello is not taken by the 


new comer out of the hands of Signor Piatti; 
whose expression and execution seem year by year 
to be deepened and perfected. Rating him, how- 
ever, as the “better half” of the duett, Herr 
Menter still remains a consummate instrumentalist; 
and their united performance of such good music was 
a treat of the first quality. Besides these attrac- 
tions, we have still to mention the singing of 


Malle. Bertha Johannsen, a young Danish lady,. 


who possesses a more than commonly pleasing 
mezzo-soprano voice, considerable animation of 
manner, and that obvious appreciation of the 
singer’s art which seems (if we may hazard a gene- 
ralization) to be as much cultivated in the further 
North as it is overlooked or undervalued among 
those admirable instrumentalists, but most deficient 
vocalists, our cousins German. 





Her Magesty’s THeatre.—‘ La Figlia del 
Reggimento’ this day week gave Madame Sontag 
occasion to make her curtsey for the first time this 
season. Asa singer this Lady reminds us of 

the fairy who spoke pearls ; 

her execution of florid music seeming to gain in 
playfulness and variety as Time goes on,—while 
her voice endures the ‘‘ wear and tear” of profes- 
sional occupation as no one could possibly have 
expected under the circumstances. What a lesson 
is there in the duration of Madame Sontag’s suc- 
cess, and in the variety of her resources after so 
long an absence from her profession, to the young 
ladies of the present day, who cannot sing “‘ out of 
their own style” and the freshness of whose voices 
perishes after a year or two of stage misuse! The 
cordiality of the audience was richly merited by 
the grace and gaiety of her performance in this 
pretty opera. 

‘Le Tre Nozze,’ by Signor Alary, was produced 
on Thursday.—The libretto of this opera is made up 
according to old-fashioned buffo receipt out of 
* Don Pasquale,’—since the new work treats of the 
torments awarded to an amorous old Baron of 
Acetosa (Signor Lablache) by a young lady, Luisa 
(Madame Sontag), who is desirous of disgusting 
him with the idea of marrying her,—and out of 
‘Il Matrimonio,’—since here also are grouped a 
contralto chaperone (Malle. Bertrand) and two 
saucy daughters, Lwisa aforesaid and Vespina 
(Madame Giuliani). Signor Gardoni is the senti- 
mental lover, Signor Ferranti (Cricca) is the 
intriguing one. The Marchesa at last carries off 
the old Baron :—hence “‘ the three marriages. ”— 
Of Signor Alary’s music it is easy to speak: the 
motivi, with very little exception, being “ old 
familiar” friends. The airs, however, lie nicely for 
the several voices,—the forms selected are elegant, 
—and more constructive care, skill and variety are 
shown in modulation, in scoring, and in working 
out the several movements than we are used to 
recognize in the works of Ricci, Coppola, Lillo, 
and others of the popular favourites of modern 
Italy.—Signor Alary belongs to a school to which 
incessant production seems necessary for the 
developement of individuality. Donizetti had 
written his fourteen or fifteen operas before he 
wrote a bar of music which belonged to Donizetti, 
—and such an instance may be justifiably cited in 
deprecation of anything like severe criticism or final 
prophecy. The course of northern composers, 
and those exercising themselves in the more serious 
and less theatrical departments of music, it is almost 
needless to say, has been historically of a totally 
different nature. 

The performance was very mediocre, save when 
Mdlle. Sontag was on the stage. Her genteel ease 
and sprightliness are charming; and her tour de 
Soree of singing while she dances a polka and com- 
pels her huge old lover to do the same, is a feat 
which no one except a consummate vocalist like 
herself need attempt without risk of instant and 
breathless failure.—Mdlle. Bertrand sings carefully, 
—but her Italian accent is so curiously caricatured 


as perpetually to remind us of the talk of the 
citizens’ wives who perform farcical parts in 
Goldoni’s comedies. — Signor Ferranti gives us 
another reason for mistrusting French newspaper 
successes. He is good neither as a voice, asa singer, 
nor as an actor ;—at the utmost he is a mediocrity. 
Signor Lablache was obviously struggling with 
indisposition on Thursday.—The chorus was weak, 
uncertain, and generally imperfect. Parts of the 
opera were much applauded. The ingenious 
andante movement in the terzetto of the second act 
was deservedly encored ;—and the composer was 
called for, with the principal singers, after the 
curtain had fallen. 





HayMARKET.—On Saturday last a comedy in three 
acts, entitled ‘Retired from Business,’ by Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, was produced, with great success. 
The idea which lies at the foundation of this spark- 
ling production is a happy one.—and commended 
by novelty. The author undertakes in it to satirize 
the mock gentility and mimic distinctions which 
follow retired men of business into the suburban 
or rural haunts to which they choose to transport 
themselves and their wealth. Pumpkinfield is the 
generic name which Mr. Jerrold has applied to 
these sylvan localities,—and the moral of their 
social arrangements is, that ‘‘raw wool does not 
speak to halfpenny ball of worsted, tallow in the 
cask looks down on sixes in the pound, and pig- 
iron turns up his nose at tenpenny nails.” We learn 
at the opening of the piece that the two factions thus 
arrayed are described by the respective designa- 
tions of the bill-ocrats and the till-ocrats :—in other 
words, those who have made their fortunes as 
merchants and those who have succeeded as shop- 
keepers. A richer theme could scarcely have been 
imagined for that peculiar vein in which the muse 
of Mr. Jerrold is so rich. He has included more 
than one group of eccentric persons in his general 
arrangement, and occupied an extended canvas with 
his portraiture. Besides the wit in which the piece 
abounds, it has a higher dramatic quality :—it is 
rich in characterization. The personages whose 
interplay composes the humour and interest of the 
scenes are individual, varied, and clearly drawn. 
Like many of Mr. Jerrold’s dramas, ‘ Retired from 
Business’ is more a conversation piece than a web 
of incident. The conversation abounds in sparkle 
and point,—and the points do for him what inci- 
dents do for other dramatists. Still, there is a 
story—but it runs lightly through the piece. It 
is rather an episode than the staple of the drama. 
Such as it is, it is simple, touching, and clearly 
produced :—and by the actors it was most admir- 
ably rendered. 

The play opens with the introduction of the 
Fitzpennyweights into Pumpkinfield,—and the first 
scene instructs us in the social politics of this vil- 
lage. The “‘ Fitz’ has been added by the wife, 
in sign of her aristocratic predilections. The hus- 
band, a retired greengrocer, on the other hand, 
carries with him an honest respect for the trade 
in which he had made his wealth,—and is prouder 
of the card of his shop than of his new residence. 
This worthy pair were represented by Mr. Lam- 
bert and Mrs. Stanley. Their entrance into gen- 
teel life is protected by a Mr. Puffins (Mr. Rogers), 
a Russia merchant, and his wife (Mrs. Caulfield) : 
—who have a sentimental son, Paul (admirably 
impersonated by Mrs. Fitzwilliam)—rhapsodizing 
about his Viryinia, a young girl whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at Calais, and with whom he 
makes a most determined point of being distract- 
edly in love—wearing a broken heart on the 
sleeve of his boy’s jacket, for the other characters 
to peck at. The humour of these two personages 
is somewhat extravagant, —bordering on farce ; 
but they are great contributors to the fun of the 
piece. Virginia turns out to be none other than 
Kitty Pennyweight (Miss A. Romer), the green- 
grocer’s daughter,—and at the end of the first 
act, Paul has the pleasure of clasping the lost one 
in his arms. The manceuvres of this couple to get 
together, and of their friends to keep them apart, 
make the broad humour of the piece. 

The second act introduces us to the serious 
group of the drama :—and a very charming group 
they are. They consist of Captain Gunn (Mr. 








Webster), Liewt. Tackle, R.N. (Mr. Wallack), anj 
Amy, the niece of the former (Miss Reyn, 
> ynolds), 

These three characters were all, we have said, 
played—and proved most effective. Any, 
orphan, has been sent forth into the world & 
governess in a distinguished family ; where shy 
has captivated a Mr. Woodburn (Mr. Howe), 
the detriment of her employer’s daughters, 
the annoyance caused her by this love affair sh. 
seeks refuge in the arms of her uncle at Pump. 
kinfield :—and then it turns out that Woodbun 
is the nephew of Mr. Creepmouse (Mr. Buc. 
stone), a retired army tailor there, who assumy 
the dress and manners of a military man, ay 
ranks with the bill-ocrats of the village. © 
mouse, who has other matrimonial views for his 
nephew, plots to get Amy out of the latter's Way 
by smuggling her over, with the aid of 
to Russia. This conspiracy Captain Gunn coy. 
teracts ; but, owing five hundred pounds to 
mouse on bond—which the latter had offered t 
cancel as the price of Amy’s expatriation—he 
thereby exposes himself to ruin. Lieut. Tackle 
comes to his aid, —offering to devote his prize-money 
to the purpose of liquidating the debt ;—and 
Gunndeclinesitsacceptance. Finally,touched byth 
strife of generosities which he sees going-on around 
him, and subdued by Amy’s sweetness and nobility 
of character,—the heart of Creepmouse softens, 
He catches the infection of goodness, receives the 
virus favourably, and breaks out into acts of 
liberality. The bond which fetters her uncle he 
delivers up to Amy as the reward of her intended 
self-sacrifice; and takes payment in the happines 
of his nephew—whom he hands over to her in 
trust. It would be unjust to conclude our notice 
without a word of further comment as to the charm- 
ing way in which this part was enacted by Mis 
Reynolds, The scene in which she discloses to 
her uncle the particulars that had led to her flight 
from the houge of her employer was rendered with 
a grace, pathos and expressiveness that we scarcely 
thought this young lady possessed. 

We have omitted in our list of characters that of 
a retired pawnbroker, Mr. Jubilee (Mr. Selby), 
who acts as a sort of reconciling medium between 
the opposite factions of bill-ocrats and till-ocrats, 
hovering on the confines of both,—and whose 
trade-habit of inquiring the amount of deposit 
required on all articles exhibited follows him even 
to Pumpkinfield. A light-hearted and amusing 
person is Jubilee :—and we could well have desired 
a more extended acquaintance with him. 

Excellently acted as the play is throughout, it 
ought to prove greatly attractive. At the fall of 
the curtain Mr. Jerrold was vociferously sum- 
moned,—and acknowledged the compliment from 
his private box. 




















Otympic.—M. Scribe’s comedy ‘La Bataille de 
Dames’ was produced on Wednesday, under the 
title of ‘The Ladies’ Battle.’ The text was trans- 
lated almost as literally as the title. The character 
of De Grignon, so admirably played by Regnier, was 
here undertaken by Mr. Leigh Murray :—who was 
whimsically brave and fearful, as the occasion re 
quired. He was happy in showing how, while the 
constitution was inclined to timidity, the heart was 
valiant. Mrs. Siirling was no less than charming 
in the Countess d’Autreval,—and the Léonie of Miss 
Louisa Howard was a graceful presentment. Mr. 
W. Farren, jun. was Henri de Flavignewl—and 
performed with much effect. He is a rising actor. 
The piece is carefully put on the stage, and the 
mise en scene well attended to. The performance 
was successful, 


Drury Lane.—The pantomime of ‘Good Queen 
Bess’ has been revived at this theatre, for the in- 
struction of our foreign visitors. 





Puncu’s PtayHouse.— Another novelty ha 
been produced here,—the title, ‘Taking the Census. 
A literary man in a lodging-house is annoyed at 
the bustle occasioned by the preliminaries to the 


filling up of the Census list. His name 18 Mr. 
Zimmerman Mug,—and his representative 1s Mr. 
Tilbury. The piece is broad farce,—and was su 
cessful. 
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* Musical axp Dramatic Gossre.—We have 


received the following letter from a correspondent. 
I will beg of you to insert the following remarks on the 
‘oct of the demand for “‘ novelties” by the frequenters of 
Philharmonic Concerts. It is doubtless desirable that 
te rtunities should be afforded to native talent. But it 
1d be remembered that the subscribers to these con- 
* do not pay their annual four guineas to listen to music 
of carefully selected harmonies and ancient 
ios; but for the purpose of having their taste im- 
ved and gratified by hearing the best music—an enjoy- 
os t which renders them utterly indifferent to the efforts 
> ble mediocrity. Some dozen years ago 4 premium 
of five hundred florins was offered by a Society at Vienna 
for the best Symphony. The successful candidate was Lach- 
ner. This gentleman, then unknown, is now the head of a 
sical school in Germany : yet it is not improbable that he 
t have remained in obscurity had it not been for the 
portunity thus afforded to him. In order to give our 
Se composers a similar chance, I would suggest that the 
Philharmonic Society should offer a prize of fifty guineas 
for the best Symphony, to be tended for by none but 
satives of Great Britain. Also that a certain number of Con- 
tinental musicians of known acquirements and genius, who 
might happen to be sojourning among us at the time—for 
instance, Messrs. Labarre, Halévy, Meyerbeer and Costa— 
ghould be requested to be the umpires. I would also suggest 
that the successful composition should be performed at the 
concert which takes place after the decision be known, time 
being given for a proper rehearsing of the music; and I 
have but little doubt that the attraction fur one night at 
yast would repay the Society for the outlay. Were this 
adopted, I think we should have a chance of getting 
something good,—at all events it would put an end to the 
incessant vapourings about ‘‘ neglected English talent.” 

A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PHILHARMONIC CoNCERTS. 
let us remind the writer of the above that we 
have always upheld the principle on which he 
subscribes to the Philharmonic Concerts—namely, 
the right to enjoy the best performance of the best 
music by the best masters. But while the institu- 
tin cannot be principally one of experiment, it 
must partially partake of such a character, or else 
confine its selections within a limited repertory. 
It was experiments repeated in the face of dis- 
curagement that installed Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
one by one, in popular favour. It was experiment 
continued on the faith of Continental reputation and 
inspite of homeindifference—nay, and also of home 
attack—that led to the recognition of Mendelssohn. 
There seems to us room in every concert for the 
exercise of some enterprise, without deduction 
from the rights or damage to the pleasure of those 
whoare never weary of the master-pieces of music. 
Qur complaint is two-fold—partly against the 
Directors for not making the best solo engagements 
within their power, and, while they are not averse 
toforeign mediocrity, for never giving the “‘va- 
pourers” (to adopt our correspondent’s verb without 
awerediting it) a chance of showing whether they 
possess the ‘‘ sacred fire” as musical composers, or 
nerely that flash of false flame that goes out in 
moke,—partly against the Subscribers, whose want 
of patience with all novelties is more dogmatic than 
autistic, offering serious obstacles to any director- 
ship that is anxious to move forward without being 
rvolutionary or destructive.—On the method of 
providing against disappointment proposed by our 
correspondent we need not here offer an opinion. 

Meanwhile, the tone of the French press would 
dbne justify all who are familiar with its inflec- 
tions in asserting that ‘Sapho’ must be among 
frst operas something unique. We have never 
sen the critics as a body more earnest,—we have 
never seen some so angry. There is exaggeration 
everywhere : how whimsical in some of its mani- 
festations may be implied from the fact that in 
the three most dramatic scenes of the work M. 
Berlioz accuses M. Gounod of being too dramatic, 
—of too closely following his text instead of giving 
himself up to melody.—To those who know M. 
Berlioz, as a critic and as a composer, this new- 
bom scruple will seem most amusing. To other 
parts of the opera he gives the highest praise.—In 
thort, not ‘The Huguenots’ self, which for awhile 
semed balanced like Mohammed’s coffin betwixt 
heaven and earth, on its appearance excited livelier 
discussion among the musical quidnuncs of Paris 
than ‘Sapho’ seems to be doing: and the stir of 
rapture and rancour is worth noticing as contribu- 
tion to the history of one who is thereby owned to 
have established himself among the composers. 

‘is no common matter, as the annals of Art suffi- 
Gently prove, which can excite such storms :—and 
our entertainment at the hubbub is as great as is 
cw confidence in the future of the object thereof. 





Prussia goes on her own strange way in the 
encouragement of music :—her strange monarch 
patronizing a translation of another Greek tragedy, 
the ‘Hippolytus,’ of Euripides —with music by 
Herr Schulz. It is needless to dilate on the waste 
of time and talent which such commissions imply. 
—Something more living comes from the border 
of the kingdom in the announcement of the Lower 
Rhine Festival, which is this year to be held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, during the latter part of the 
month of June, under the direction of Herr Lind- 
paintner, of Stuttgart. There is not a whisper of 
other new German music. 

The solitary novelty announced is ‘Il For- 
naretto,’ by Maestro Sanelli, which has been pro- 
duced at Parma, it is said with success. As we 
will not yet altogether give up Italy, we would 
fain know that this was not a Parmesan success 
alone.—Last week the name of the Dutch composer 
of ‘Lambert Simnel’ was misprinted :—it is Van 
der Does. 

Madame Octave has this week appeared at the 
St. James’s Theatre. 

Miss Glyn has now added a Liverpool leaf to the 
crown of laurels which she has been weaving for 
herself during her provincial tour. Here, as else- 
where, the London verdict is confirmed :—and 
Miss Glyn may now be considered as having 
taken the first rank of her profession with general 
consent. 

One of the best of our old comedians has lately 
died—as we mentioned last week—and ‘scarcely 
any note has been taken of his loss. We allude 
to Mr. Dowton—who “shuffled off this mortal 
coil” on the 19th of April last, in his eighty-eighth 
year. It is so long since Mr. Dowton retired from 
the mimic life which formed his relation with the 
public, that we dare say many of our readers knew 
not that hisnatural life had been thus far prolonged. 
His theatrical career commenced at about the age 
of sixteen ; and soon after he was engaged by Mr. 
Hughes, the manager of the Plymouth theatre. 
Subsequently he made the grand tour as first-rate 
tragic hero. His vein, however, proved finally 
to be comic. In 1796 Mr. Dowton appeared 
at Drury Lane in Sheva, in Cumberland’s comedy 
of ‘The Jew,’—and succeeded. He was great as 
King Arthur in ‘Tom Thumb,’ and in other bur. 
lesque characters :—but in Cantwell he was held 
by the play-goers of his time to be inimitable. 
Provision for his old age was made by a final benefit 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; with the proceeds of 
which a life-annuity was purchased sufficient to 
support him in comfort. 





MISCELLANEA 


A Hants Archeological Society —Winchester, April 26.— 
In common with your other correspondents, I have, as a 
Hampshire man, felt the reproach under which our county 
so justly labours in not yet having any Society formed for 
the investigation of its antiquities and history. Materials 
are abundant; but the difficulty hitherto has been to find 
persons of sufficient attainments and leisure to set such a 
Society on foot, and to keep it going. The subject has, 
however, engaged the thoughts of some few persons who 
would, I think, still be willing to lend their aid. As you 
have admitted into your columns some letters on this 
subject, perhaps you would not object to put your corre- 
spondents into the way of communicating with each other: 
—for this purpose I inclose my card. If those who are 
favourable to the project could take counsel together, 
something might possibly be effected. 

lam, &c. HANTONIENSIS. 


Photography on Wood.—In the Atheneum of last week it 
is stated that a German artist has discovered a process by 
which engraving on wood will be much facilitated. Without 
wishing fora moment to detract from the merit of our neigh- 
bour, I may observe that it has long struck me that much 
might be done to assist the engraver on wood by means of 
the very beautiful art of Photography.—To this end 1 have 
made many experiments which convince me that wood may 
be rendered nearly if not quite as sensitive as paper. Ina 
photogenic frame I have produced most exquisite impressions 
of lace, feathers, &c. on wood :—and though I have not as 
yet experimented in this way with the camera, I feel assured 
that the result would prove equally successful. The negative 
picture thus produced is just what the engraver wants,—and 
he has only to follow its unerring detail, without the trouble 
and risk of drawing.—I have ventured on these remarks in 
the hope that, if you deem them worthy of a place in 
your journal, some of your scientific readers may improve 
on them :—and I shall at any time be most happy to describe 
the (as yet imperfect) process I have employed. 

Iam, &c. RicHArRD RIMMER. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. C. B.—W. H. T.—Meter—H. W. 
—received. 








H®. MRS. CRADOCK’S ‘SEASONS OF 


ENGLAND?’ is now complete. Price, with the Jette: 
complete, 5i. 58.; Plates, without the letter-press, 32. — tees 


Dickinson & Co. 114, New Bond-street. 
iT published, in cloth, 6a. 





Recen 
T HE FAVORITES of the FLOWER GAR- 
DEN, arranged according to the Natural System of 
Illustrated by numerous Steel Engravings, Wood-cuts, &. &c. 
By G. W. FRANCIS, P.LS. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stati ’-hall. rt; D. ii 
Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers. a 
NOTICE. 


E P Y 8’ AR XY 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 

Complete sets of this interesting Work may now be had, hand- 
somely bound, in 5 vols., price 353, Also, any of the latter volumes 
separately, to complete sets, at 6s. each in cloth. 

Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF 


HORACE WALPOLE, 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


INCLUDING NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 


EDITED BY 
ELIOT WARBURTON, Ese. 
Author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ &c. 



























































OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The biography before us is in all respects eminently satiafac- 
tory.”"—Morning Chronicle. 


“ Few works of the present day contain more matter fitted for 
entertainment and instruction.”— Morning Herald, 

“ Besides its historical value, which is very considerable, it can- 
not be estimated too highly asa book of amusement,”—Standard. 

“A very valuable and interesting addition to the historical 
library.”— Weekly Chronicle, 

“These interesting volumes will take a deservedly high place 
among the works recently published for the elucidation of the his- 
tory of the 18th century and that which preceded it.”—John Bull, 

“The writer has woven into his interesting and entertaining 
narrative a rich fund of contemporary anecdote and illustration, 
Most of the nobles, wits, and literati of the period are introduced.’ 

Morning Post. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


‘STUART OF DUNLEATH.’ 


A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 


From the Examiner. 

“ Like the crystal fountain among the fountains of the Crystal 
Palace, this novel shines among the new novels of the year pre- 
eminent and peerless. No prose work of equal power has yet come 
from the pen of Mrs. Norton, and we are glad to announce her 
return to a field of composition which she has already so success- 
fully cultivated, by a notice of the present contribution of her 
genius to the vast wilderness of novelty, instruction, and deli 
which May has opened to our metropolis. ‘Stuart of Dunleath’ is 
a very beautiful and touching story. While Eleanor and Margaret 
are each, in their several ways,among the most lovely creations 
that ever graced a romance or a home, the subordinate characters 
are likewise remarkable for the masterly touch and bold indivi- 
duality with which they are drawn.” 


Il. 


CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 


3y the AUTHOR of 
* MARGARET MAITLAND,’ ‘ MERKLAND,’ &c. 
1 vol. 


“This beautiful production is every way worthy of its author's 
reputation in the very first rank of contemporary writers.” 


ndard. 
“The execution of the story is finished and beautiful to a high 
degree.” — Spectator. 
“A deeply interesting narrative,—chronicled with all the fidelity 
of a Defoe.”—Britannia. 


Ill 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE PETREL.’ 
3 vols. 

“Safe am I arrived in haven, a weather-beaten but experienced 
shipman, enabled to indicate the hidden rocks and quicksands 
of this life’s perturbed shores. Often have I struck, often been 
wrecked, but never foundered. Possible, though litule probable, 
are future storms.”— Trenck’s Memoirs. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publisher:, Great Marlborough- 


street. 
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Now ready, LITER: 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
SSAYS on the LIT RATURE, POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. ee THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.5.A. Mem- 
ber of a Instita France. 

Two a volumes as any reader would wish to take up. 

The subjects are in an easy and popular manuer. 
the same 


SSAYS on the LEGENDS of PURGATORY, 
Ry ~) -— PARADISE, current during the Middle Ages. 

a v0. eoF. Re Smith, 4, Od Compton-street, Soho, 

Published this day, post 8vo. pp. 240, half bound in morocco, 6s. 
LITTLE BOOK of SONGS and BALLADS, 
thered from facies Musick Books, MS, and Printed. 
By E. f oe L.D. &c. 

g to crowds of old, 


que “hallads ung 
Now cha Agee bt for ce their weight in gold. 
Dr. Rimbault, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
IBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA;a 
Bibliographical Account of the Music and Poetical Works 
published in England in she’ Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
under the Titles asof Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old ‘Compton-street, Soho, London. 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


J ret rete (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 1 
ERNON’S (E. J.) GUIDE to ANGLO- 
SAXON ; a Grammar, &c., founded on Rask’s; with Read- 
ing Lessons, in Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
BAzENES: S (Rev. W.) DELECTUS in 
ANGLO-SAXON, ntantnd as a First-Class Book in the 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
er 5 Smith, 4, Pod Compton-street, Soho, London. 
A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
oe rome. Obsolete Phrases, P: Tavera, and 
Ancient Custom e Reign of Edward l. By JAMES 
ORCHARD WALLIWELL, F. RS. F.S.A. &. 2 ag Fan con- 
pe A pe of 1,000 pages, elosely printed in double columns, 
cloth, 8 
It contains above 50,000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the’ Engiish language e), uming a complete key 
to the reader of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 
gians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
ations are not to be found in ordinary Se nanan 
= Most of the principal Archaisms 
illustrated by Foy es selected from early inedited MSS. and 
‘Tare the greater portion will be found to be 
aes authori 


ities. 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Now ready, in -— Peo ned pa pow & a = ad En- 


ACTS am — SPECULATIONS. = ‘the ORIGIN 
and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. By: A. CHATTO, 
Author of * Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving 
“ It is exceedingly amusing.”— Atlas. 
curious, entertaining, and really learned book.”—Rambler. 
n iene entire production deserves our warmest appro- 
ation.”— 
A perfect fund of Antiquarian research, and most interesting 
even to persons who never play at cards.”— Tait’s Mag. 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, aube 


MR. AKERMAN’S ARCH ZOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
In one vol. 8vo. with 19 Plates, containing above 500 Objects, 


loth, 158, 
N ARCHZOLOGICAL INDEX TO 
REMAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
BRITISH, ond 4 ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 
AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
“Itisa bak which we can safely and warmly recommend to all 
who are interested in the antiquities of their native land.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“* A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 
rally acceptable.”—Art- Union. 


NTRODUCTION to ANCIENT and 
MODERN COINS. 12mo. many Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. 














Cons of the ROMANS relating to Britain. 

8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IRECTIONS for the PRESERVATION of 

ae ANTIQUITIES. 12mo. A Tract, with cuts, 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Now ready, in one yol. 8vo. closely printed in double columns, 





th, 158. 
IT ERALD’S VISITATIONS. An Index to 
all the Pedi; and Arms inthe Heraldic Visitations and 

jogical 131 138. 


other Geneal the Bri b 
the Maneneriee ny in the British Museum. . By G. SIMS, of 


partment. 
*x* An indispensable book to those engaged in logical or 


ublished, 8vo. cloth, five Plates, pri 


ATTER. AND FORCE; their ‘et. and 
Laws, guaeniy derived and ‘synthetically a) at a | 
System founded upon the  Cteateen of 

aren the Wed to be sustained by a Moral Power. 
on the Philosophy of Physical’ Science. By RIC tA 


a. 
aN Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


This is published, price 
HE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE, illus- 
trated by ee Bremen on and Diagrams. 


Professor of Drawing and ont to the Hon. East India 
Company's Military College at Addiscom 
Author of * A System of Water Colour Painting ;’ * and 
Member f the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
don: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place. 


NEW oneness arte ms NORTH WALES. 
published 
HE ILLUSTRATED SLAND- BOOK af of 
NORTH WALES: a Guide for the Tourist and Anti abiquasion 
andthe Angler. By JOHN HICKLIN. Witha Map and Fifty- 
two Engravings, by pmomas > nome from Original wings by 


GEORGE FICE ERING, an, este’ 
London: Whittal Co. ; ‘Simpkin & Mammal: ae 
Co.; £ yet: Co. ; Groombridge & 8 


Berry and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, and Law 
Society’s Rooms, Manchester. 


The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth n Chancery 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief | C. 'P. Cooper, Esq. QC., L.L.D., 


Baron 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge | Geo: ~ 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle “ig aie 

The Business and Spee of the Bustos Assurance Company 
have been trans © this Societ 

The Tables are especially fav. usable to young and middle-aged 
Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without extra 
charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of every 
fifth year among the Assured.—At the first Division to the end of 
1849, the addition to the amount ‘Assured averaged above 50 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

usual Commission allowed. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE AURA 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

Ls asa place. Pall } Mall, London ; i, 97, George-street, Edin- 

Saag 12, St. Vincen' t-place, Glasgow ;'4 . College-green, Dublin. 


—~ Bones added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
—, 1847, is as follows :— 


Sum_ | rime A _ Pe Poly Dam ofted 
ime Assured.| to Polic to Policy 
aStma| | tn toa’ to 184 




















rable at 
yable a 
PSeath. 


ONDON ASSURANCE ,CORPORATION 


im for LIFE FIRE, and — ve asst 


Head Office, No. 7, Ro; 
Branch Office, No. 10; ‘Regent ater: 
Actuary—PETER H Y, —_ F.RS. 


IS CORPORATION has effected ASSURAN 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. URANCES oy 
gle INSURANCES effected at moderate rates <n 


MARINES INSDRAN RANCES SOHN LAURER at 


GUN LIFE TSSURANCE 80cm 


SHARE OF PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

Polici yoy A witin thie Gastety ofied roo andy 

main ing in fo vial period of divisicuseth Pal. 

TICLE TE IN. YOURFI THS of the Net Prosnar ae the Society 

comeing after Midsummer, 1850, in peapertice to their contrity. 
tions to those profits, and ditions contained i 
eeeenge Prevntnend £2 Foie, 

lives are much lower than in many other vld-eatabliaed an 

and Insurers are fully protected from all risk byan ample guaray. 

tee fund in addition to me accumulated funds derived fea, 

investments of Premiu: 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE aj 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in ig, 
Bupevaes by Acts of Parliament. 
Offices—8 and 10, Vanees, * acs 20 and 21, Poultry, 



















sa 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. M.P.; Adam nay, Hodeson, Ha; 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. . 


Directors in Lit 
meme ICOL, Esq, 
JOSEPH C. EWART be ae. JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq, 
a 


William Dixon, Esq. 
William —— _ 





Seoretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 


Directors & Lenin 
Chairman—W UL LIAM. EWA 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE PRED. "xo 
oy. De Bathe, 
William Brown, Esq. M.P. 
Forster, i M.P. 


M.P. 
NG, Esq. 
Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
John Ranking, Esq. 





£5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 


£6,470 16 
5,112 10 
1,257 10 

57 10 1,157 10 
2 10 1,022 10 
“50 00 rs 15 628 15 
“an 0 545 0 
| i 5 0 dll 5 0 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the mostmoderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afferded on a nt venga to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


TO LIFE INSURERS 
WHO CONSIDER SECURITY, STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, 
AND ESTABLISHED REPUTATION OF IMPORT- 
ANCE IN LIFE OFFICES. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), instituted 1824, and Incorporated 
by Royal Charter. 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The large paid-up Capital and Accumulations of Premiums. 
carefully invested, afford the most sbeotute security to the assur 
_—_ ig Corporation, which been Twenty-seven Years esta- 
ishe 
Governor—HIS nace B aee poss OF HAMILTON 


The advantages to me with this Office are superior to most, 
and exceeded by none of the existing Companies, whether con- 
sidered in point 0! 

SECURITY, 

MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or the 

LARGE PERIODICAL ADDITIONS made to the Life Policies, 
which average nearly 2 per cent. per annum Ge the sums 


i 700 omthe. i 6 8 


vs 8710 0 
r 112 
12 years 


10 0 


i100 00 ad 10 0 


500 











. M. , Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon Esq. 
ames Hartley, 


Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. Secretaryte 
Ross D. Mangles, y ~ MP. the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
Foreign and Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on_ Profits, being declared and 
guaranteed wae the P as is effected. 


bl it with. 
Thirty days lowed for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disput except on the ground of fraud. 
Full tuses may be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company as as above, or toany of its Agents in the Country. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARRCoR, Esq. . ngs 
Deputy-Chairman—WIL LEAP, E 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. — pen; Ala MP, 
(ale 

















William bes. Esq. Rupert ing 
Edward Ba‘ a, Thomas Kelly: Mi 
Thomas — y 3q. J eremish Pilcher, 
ames Cli Lewis Pocock, ~~ 
pone Hall, M.A.—J. B. Leg Esq 
Physician—Dr. J catfreson. 2, Fi ary 
Surgeon—W Coulson, nee Old J Jewry. 





@ result, it is believed, more favourable to any 
other Compan has hitherto accomplished. 

he practical effects reninag from this system will at once be 
seen by the following Extracts from the Company’s books :— 


Additions made to Policies of 1,0001. each. 





topearn page S rong clue to ‘the pedigrees and 

land, their residences, 
ie. (distinguishing t the dine ean ratticn of the same name in 
every county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 
to be without it. 


URKE’S EXTINCT BARONETAGE. 
? Thick 8vo. with 1,000 arms, reduced from 11. 88. to 10s. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 

Now ready, in 1 Rendonme | vel. i. A. - 76 Ieoeree, chiefly of 


2 new objects fr: by Fairholt, cloth, 15s. 
NEW LIFE "of. SHAKESP BARE, including 
articulars as yemporting ¢ <a ‘oet and hi is Famil never 
before “pablished. By J ES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, 
FS work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet been 
published so full of curious, novel, and interesting matter” 
iterary Gazette. 


(PHE E | NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
iwi. Rg yt i 9 Desigus by WB. Wale 
OPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
ses. Bi Eatin Pant of 
Royal imo. 4s.6d. sais ™ . 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, London. 





Age First Bonus for 
when SEVEN Years, 
Assured. | from 1834 to 1841. 


Second Bonus for Total Sum 
“1V ears, | payable in case 
from 1841 to 1846. of Death. 


30 £133 7 6 £72 3 8 | £1205 ll 2 
35 13519 0 73 3 7 1 7 
40 138.15 6 7497 1213 5 1 
45 142 9 0 7618 § 1219 7 9 
50 14817 6 81 8 4 1230 510 
The next Division of pees will take place at Ist August, 1851, 
being an interval of Five Years; and persons opening Po! dlicies 
previous to that date will participate in the Division. 
Fire es at the reduced rates. 








LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. Biches’ Oliverson, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, i. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
J. EB. Goodhart, Esq H. F. Sandemann, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead ike. G. Ramsay, Esq., Manager 
John Kingsto. mn, Esq. of the Company, 
P Smith, Esq. Secretary. 
London J oint-Stock Bank, Bankers, 
E. n, Esq. Surgeon. 
Messrs. Oiiverson, Dent & Lavie, Solicitors. 
Sam Esq, Erarwegor. 


The usual 
Commissions to 
Solicitors 





Forms for po meet Pr all the neces- 
sary a may ‘be had at any _ the fone 's Offices, and 
of the Agents hiroughout the Sogatrs ry. h 
ecretary to the London Board. 
37, Cornhill, London. — 








ep ae DD Hall, M.A. C f King’s College. 
Solicitor—W i Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed 7 Poljey belies ian 
the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, and an income of 74,0002. a year, arising 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit ee 
Persons assuri Bonus system will be annually entitled 
a 80 er cent. of eS profits on this branch sane r parent = five 
y, premiums) = the profit assigned to each Poli 
Yither beaded to sum assured, or applied in reduction D of rth 
ann aa ny 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-partici principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not ipeting by any other office, - 4 
where the object is the least pease outlays the payment 
certain sum is secured to the licy- holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


Premiums to Assure £100. 


| Whole Term. 
One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Prats, 
£017 8 | £019 1 
118 127 


[£11510 |. £10 10 
255 2 
15 


07 
6 9 307 
1M 119 _ 468 
324 317 612 9 
One-half of the Whole A Premium may remain 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium ma; 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may 
time without notice. 
Claims paid in one month — = proofs have nemnoaiol 


Jeane upon approv 
cers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, st 
2 o'clock, E BATES, Resident Director. 
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ILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 


AM | sURANCE, AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


1% Chatham Pace OAL ndon, and at Calcutta. 


Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
‘illiam 'y, Esq. 
W duh Fuller, Es, airman, 


Bruce 
ene Bi 
nus was added es the c Bosiety's cer Fis on the 
vee saat next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
"ane oe ‘are granted on mortgage and on security of Life 


INDIA BRANCH. 
ae asian ee radgumente In Calcutta, 
an ndowmen' in cul 
bers of the Civil 


which 
sosectiing te India is invited. 
JOHN CAL NOVE, Secretary. 
an 

MORTLOCK’S CHINA at GLASS 
carried on in Oxford-street o1 The premises 
extent a ~¢ a contain an a cmertnant of The best 
r: ueed p for 2 for instance, a 
for St ay purchased fo for four guineas.—250, 














REAT “EXHIBITION, CENTRAL AVENUE. — 
An ILLUSTRATED, PRICED me of CHURCH rd 
NITURE, exhibited by .- LBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, transmitted free by post on i. .— A Parcels deli- 
aati in London daily. 


wen 

UTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 98, 

New Bond-street. A. THORN & CO. Looking Glass, Pic: 
tare and Print Frames, Console-tables, Brackets, Chandeliers, 
Cornices, and other decorations. The Trade suppl fied. Same terms 
gsat the Gutta Percha Company's Works, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
§ Crenmeiaid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; Large size ditto, é 
for 1s.; Plain —_— opes to match, = r 100, Best Sealin, 

fey i sticks for 1s. Plate e a 2s. 6d. ; 100 best 
(ards prin for 2s. 6d. ye choice = ction of Dressing Ca 
fee, wae 

wood 
for 308, sen! 








Worl Paves 
sd as Gatley hy at t WILL WHE to LOCK: 
75, ew Bond-street, near Oxford- Pi wy , —* 3 
sent 


yt The neat iva de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla 
perease of six bottles. 

ECHI'S MANUFACTURES. —Mr. Mecui 

respectfull infoeme his is potzons the iM be that his Manu- 


factures at the G ITION = be found in the Gal- 
ies at the North-east Corn <> e Transe 


enhall- London, M 
Bs In order to afford 





Che 
room for the great accession of stock 
pt ned has provided to meet the demand consequent upon 
‘anticip: influx of visitors to London during this season, he 
tated up an additional Show Room, and m: ve 
improvements, to which he earnestly invites public attention. 


General Fesutehing Retablichment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-st . ©. 
ARCHER solicita an Lae pe of his —t.. PAPER-HAN G- 
INGS, (made by his ventions,) fitted up on the walls of 


the ve in els, h a, in ev 
le ~~ y kind of Mes’ d 
the rooms or hon tes ries 
marked in plain fi one 4 a ay gt fit 
for receptio: and other gs pf the tet fa . per yard ; 
French hand all foreign ian Paper-h fthe first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 8d. to 3s. ——— ; best warran 
aren ~— wide, cut to any ensions, 28. 3d., 28. 6d., 





UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of COFFEE. 

Few propositions that have been made of late years by Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer met with more general approbation than 
that afforded to the proposition made on the 17th February last 
les V , and again on April 4, and which has since 


fect. 
Hitherto the Duiies on Coffee have been as wi 
on the yea: ase On = =. 
1820 to ise the “+ was 
1825 to 1 ls. 3d. 


under 
On Colonial, 


Not trad. he prod 
Britis sh india Brit india. 
n prod. of Brit. possetsions. 


ee tt -* “ 


“the that Dakin & COMPANY are 
enabled to any s out, the following may suffice : 
Former sd. Now —. i to ad. 
Native Ceylon Coffee... 0 *) 0 10 per bb. 
Plantation ditto ditto . ” ; 3 ” 


1835 to 1841 ‘ 


1842 to 1843 - 
1844 to 1850 
Present duty .. 


18. 


Os, Sd. 1 
0s. 6d. 


” ” 


sancti 





ca 
ce Mocha do. 
DAKIN & COMPANY feel great 
means of affording to consumers the 
bays ofthe C of the 


» tealie the 
Raney, benefit oO the liberal in- 
1 in reducing the duty 


ee, 
DAKIN & COMPANY, Tea Merchants and Patentees for Roasting 
a Ley _ _— Cylinders, No, 1, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
pri 5 


[HE EQUALIZATION of the COFFEE 


On the 16th of April a Tope 7% authorized “ that in future 
the ae pod on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound an 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no dis- 
pe day, to augment immensely its consumption in these king- 
joms. 








Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so expen- 
sive at the commencement of the p eeeeees eentury as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent c’ 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has has been held by many states- 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by remov- 
ing the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has tended to 
increase the revenue by and thus diffus- 
ing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the people. 

he present | of duties ilk cvenbaniie introduce us to 
many of the choicer sorts of Tafiane growth, which hitherto have 
—. purchased solely by the I — Germans, the French, 








WER-LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS and 
VET PILES. 
me raseet POWBR-LOOM sauats < CARPETS, manu- 
fuctured by BRIGHT & CO., are now offered a eee s qualities, 
and in great es =e — 4 are TWENTY P 


cheaper than an, qualit; enews the public. 
The VELVET Pll PILE CARPETS. 
rdinary 


manufactured the same 

processes, are of extrao’ beauty, and of t e very first 

me a8 Ly TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. below 
characte 


are of 
of r. 
PATEN T TABESTRICS are an admirable and beautiful 
;- 14 CURTAINS, PORTIERES, FURNITURE WOVER- 


G8, & 
The POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS, VEuvae PILES and 
TARBST nics, are well a= for forei arkets. 
ER- STREET, SNOW- 


Warehouses, SKIN 
HILL, LONDON; and 3 2, NEW BROWN-STREET, MAN- 


ARPETS.— BRIGHTS PATENT BRUS- 
SELS.—Having sold moverie of 30,000 can confi- 
duty esmamend the them. Their VELVET plies and EXTRA 
are unequalled S any other production, at 20 


cent. less 
sabesTieY for C . » and 
iunbility Uy ce URTAINS, in colour, design, price, an 
Best Old Patterns, ata apt robestion. Kidder 


els 
iad other CARP. nING. — ILK, ORSTED 
D ES iy 8 and WORS' 





— 
~cloth, &e, 
LC KEN’. 
wack NT and “CUMMING, 4, REGENT-STREET, 


RuECTRO-SILVER-P tot te SPOONS and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & Co. Cornhill, London, 
nbmit their REDUCED PRICES of the est SILVER PLATED 
$P00NSand FORKS; they are made of hard white m an 
,and are such as can be strongly recommended. 
Fiddle 





Balt’ a gilt 
ipoons | 
bowls).......... 


eos scaacooeoso 
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Discount, 10 per Cent... .. 


£11 6 O £1816 0 
ict Complete Guide to the Purchaser of Silver pate of London 
. ep ameld. or Electro-plated Wa 
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and the d of enterprise is thus 
ba winensls ote 1 +. hope, by a exertions, to find them 
crowned by increased satisfaction among our customers, and a 
vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage. 

The price of the om q uality of of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every the best descriptions are 
not only the most latable. but unquestionably the cheapest. Our 
solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and supe- 
rior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention to 

excellence of Co: 
Price Lists forwarded on application post free. 
SIDNEY, WELLS & MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill. Tea and Coffee Merchants. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH = SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of on ones + cleaning them in the most effectual 
and ex! and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
oose, 1s, An impeoved Clothes Brush, ad cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and a of injur: hefinestnap. Pene- 
rushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
yrna Sponge. —_ its Cag valuable ——— of absorp- 
— ty, by = of direct —— 
rmedinte 8’ profits and a 
~ oon uine Smyrna Spo! 

& Cos, “3 wae Establishment, 

130 B, SAETCALEE. one door from es-stree' 
ae of the words “ From Mctoalfe’s” adopted by 

7m 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2%. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE Snpente the most exquisite relish to Steaks, C hops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Sa 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables ¢ the pa | 
to perfectly dige digest the f 
use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 


Proprietors, Lea & Perrrns, he Ms mpgs | Oxford- 
street, London, = 68, Broad-st and also by 
essrs, la: a & Sons, Messrs. C: cane Blackwell, and other 

Oilmen and Merchants, London ; Yor generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 

B. To = Segue against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


eee CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MoseRs nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
repared from the nuts of the yo tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has bee! 
long held in great estimation for! its purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (w ich is very gratefu fi to the 
Stomach) most invalids atounke for breakfast and eveni it to 




















io: _ of all the articles required in 
may be had gratis, or will be forwarded, 
ao me Cox oes & Co., 47, Cornhill; 


Danaiokps PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
ent nasa Mil ‘or Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
erient it is. is admi xe adapted 


agents bt, --— 


Se 
teed or small son ap 
land tay Cr 











promote to a deficiency of this p property n rt e cus- 
tomary breakfast and su supper. may, inagreat measu’ attributed 
the peeeer of cases 0: liom, aemes general] termed bilious, It 
as Ly found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
organs, &c., from whence arises many such as 

eruptions of the skin, Ren a, and scrofula. In cases of 
tines, of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the liver and intes- 


&e. in spasmodic 
man, 8 is much recommended. Sold in moe pod ackets, price 48, 
S the atentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London ; also by 


—N.B. For a List of 





appointed Agents, Chemists, and others. 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide, 


ENT IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
J. DENT. bg and Clock A by distinct sepetel- 
menotnes bmg H. Prince Ali H.1L.M. the Em- 


¢ Russia, most respectfully ‘from the publ 
Pispect! tion ofhis sekemaien STOCK of WATCHES med CLOCKS, 


embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most eeeno- 
——-. Ladies’ Gold Wate 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted « 
ee and _ accurate Te Lever pak eI in four holes, 
DE 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 


oh (Clock oh Area) 


HANDELIERS. —The 1 — extensive and best 
fae TOOK, of CHANDSLIEES, of Bettich manufac- 
ture, isat the Falcon Glass Works, Holland- Blackfriars. 
NPSLEY PELL ‘ATT & Co. solicit an inspection on the quality of 
ae work, which will be found very papqter: : all new glass of the 
Hucid Gaee=. and no Seek Baers being used in their 
e 


liers. Manufactory may be first four days of 
the o week. 
OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected ‘with Dental Surgery | hae 77 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, 
is the production of an eutirely NE DESCRIPTION ot AR ral 
FICIAL TEETH, he natural teeth spri 
en 


ub- 











ae ba 4 
aint never change 

i 4) be found very superior to an. y teeth ever 

does not require the extraction eu 

Teeth or cote. or a a operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are pene, and is gupsaptees t restore arti- 
culation and Mr pete ye to many 
paren, and those who are Interested Hiatt aa avail themselves 
of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVE 


N ODERN CIVILIZ a 
nished material for di i 
whether in i i 











It has often fur- 


in o » hil 





world, 
their means of enjoyment 

have not p rop Itiplied t ah 2 ‘nls if deka ae 

covered more curati processes, ha: rections, 

fnerensed 1 ine a similar ratio the “ils that f flesh is e heir to?” Ifthis 

question cannot be satisfactori 

lated to it which clai = our attention, 








proving it are far better 
may be cited as ne a in 





of 

sit, own if the propesision ust 
advanced should be on eit point immense patronage ob = 
by ULDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA for stren; 
a — embellishing the Hair, and the ad 

by it, and a to by so man, 
foreibly ‘lustrate the position — a. 2 
strongest evidence of its correctness. 6d, és. and 1 Lis. per botéle. 
ellington-street North. 

7 doors North of the Strand. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing lotion for the toilet or 

bath, a rev — oo, ° a Lyay —, ood a ) pow dis- 
infectent f. r si Pri 6d.—RIM- 
MEL’S PARIS AN eTQUID HAIR it DYE _ the guarantee 
of 13 years’ constant success to those who are satly Gisapectated 
with other inefficient preparations. Price 5s. 6d. d by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, 34 Gerrard- 
street, Soho, London. 


as TEETH and BREATH.—A good set * 
Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their 
servation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, 
the consequent [a eg at upe and sweet breath. Am 
the various preparati for the purpose, ROWLAND 4 
ODONTO, or EARL ‘DENTIFRICE. stands unrivalled in its 
capability: = a ing, pa purifying, and preserving the teeth to 
the latest pe: of life. It will be found to tradi cate all tartarand 
commuations, — “impart a pearl-like whiteness to to the enamelled 
surface, remove spots of incipient Hy I Pot ny gums firm and 
red, and thus fix the teeth firmly in their ; and from ite 
aromatic a . sweetness and = to the 
x. mare e s) ariows! wR The 
article has the words ‘A. SONS, 20, Hai 
+ axed on each.— 


rden m the 
By ther them and hem and by ¢ Chemists and Gao 











‘O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN a ty ap HAIR DYE is scentless and 
harmless as a , is easily applied, and re J im- 
parts tothe haira week 1 and permanent brown or black, wi! 

oat staining —_s skin. This inimitable and never aiting hair dye 
has stood the of upwards of 15 years, and i ced by 
thousands a" have used it to Be > enegualied. Mr. or re 
UNWIN may be consulted daily. Sold wholesale and reta: a 
UNWIN & ALBERT ae gy a —_< years 
24, Piccadilly, in cases ‘at 7. 10a. 6d., ‘ 
receipt of an order, payable at the poste, Piccadilly ~ 
rooms, and experienced to dye the hair. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
pe ving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in n giving it : 
loom: iy! ae appearance, ‘ing at once a — 
- vand ightful It will x 
un-burn, R ae &c., and by its balsamic and healing @ wauiilies 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only for a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d.; with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Pei 


REEDOM fom COUGH in TEN MINUTES 
after use i insured «4 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Jurteis, Rectory House, Sevenoaks, Kent.— 


he greatest p’ in 
m Sunday last I — suffering from a cold, when I fried 
them with the most perfect success.” 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and ye | the voice. They have a pleasant 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and iis pat be oe Sold by all ‘drugs 7? Also, 

DR. EMALE W 

the best_ medicine for amie ‘ta a ha 9 Beware of 
counterfeits. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
again successful in the CURE of a BAD LEG.—Extract of 

a letter ‘om. 4 Brotherton, of Stangrat, n 
15th, 1851.— fessor Holloway. Sir,— y 
finement in 1848 she caught a severe cold, which settled in her 
right leg and foot, causing it to swell to an alarming size, ulti- 
mately forming into about it. wounds, 2 a most 
fearful A eqpensenee The pain she endured +} 
able, the treatment of her medical attendants did no 
whatever : she therefore resolved to give your ge and ‘Ointment 
a trial, and, Iam happy to say, they have effected a 
Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s Petabiishment, 


























244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CMar 10," 








Now ready, 
ARMORY, with an Am of thee GOSPEL- 
A dix 
Insp with an Appendix. containine & Catena on 
1830.) By B. “F. WESTCOTT, M.A., Falow of 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


II. EMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The 


Text, with lish Expl: 
BW w. F. DHAKE.MA., Fellow of teaee Cn Crete. ae 


s Mygeiiion & Ge London : George Bell. Oxgrd: 
Pa er. Eton Williams. Birmingham: H. 
Lue Beainburgh ra... & Douglas. Glasgow : 
ehose. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 
THIRD by =e OF DR. PEILE’S ANNOTATIONS. 
In 8vo. price NS the Third Volume of 
NNOTATIO 


NS on the APOSTOLICAL 
EPISTLES. ete pchiety for the use of Students of 
the Greek Text. Contents: TH ONIANS—HEBREWS. 
iy THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D. 
Head Master of Repton School ; and late Fellow and Tutor in the 
pr of Durham, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
‘am 


=" The ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLE’ 
to the HEBREWS may be had separately, price 58. 
Rivingtons, St. fae Poy Ay ee Waterloo-place ; 


Vol. I. ROMANSand CORINTHIANS. Price 16s. 

Vol. II. GALATIANS_COLOSSIANS. Price 9s. 
Vol. IV. JAMES_JUDE. (In preparation.) 

ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 

In 12mo. price 48. 6d. 

HE ORATION’ of DEMOSTHENES on 

the CROW tr from the paewt Text, with ENGLISH 

NOTES, and Grammatical 











DELILLE. 2s. 6d. 





Referen 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. re t Chase ard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, ee , EDITOR (with ENGLISH 

1. The OLYN Tete ORATIONS of DE- 
MOSTHENES. 32. 

2. The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 

3. The PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 
ae bemecripe arey > GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

e Second Edition of 
a HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the plan 
of * Henry’s First Latin Boo 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 

aaa —~ of lgntee., and late Fellow of Trinity C liege, Cambridge ; 
ad. W. FRADERSDORFF, formerly o the U Jniversity of 
Bivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
: Of whom may be 

1, A KEY tothe Exercises. 2s. 6d. 

2. A READING COMPANION tothe FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts — the best Authors, 
with VRNOT and *S (Rex atory Notes. 

3. NOLD'S (Rev. T. K. FIRST FRENCH 
mY. on ‘the Plan of Henry’s First Latin Book. 2nd Edit. 5s. 

KEY to the EXERCISES. By M. 
blished, p: 

EAL the SICK ‘and CLEANSE the LEPERS 
ou PREACH the GOSPEL. A Sermon, preached in 
the Churd of St. Augustine, Old "Change, London, on the 9th of 
A pril, 1851, at the request of the President and the Board of 
ent of the Hahnemann Hospital, in aid of the funds 

of th ~ Hos 
the 4 THOMAS R. EVEREST. Poser of W icknar. 

Headland, 


tt & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row; Princes- 
reet, Hanover-square ; Oliver & Boyd, "Edinburgh. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
PESOELS of PAUL the APOSTLE to the HEBREWS, 
=! Setawe ® of asistion, and an E ersion of the 
vy e Epist the Komans' By HERMAN 
HEIN FETTER author of “Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 2s, 6d. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


DR. Bana d DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by special permission to The Queen. 
OLOMON AND THE KINGS, 
The Fourth “A Conciadio Volume of the Morning Series of 
pally BIBLE 1 LUSTRATIONS ; being pristine ‘Readings 
for a Year on Bubjevs from Sacred Histor y, Geogra- 
Pata Anmauities, and Theol Penetially ae graphy for the 
‘ami ily Circl a By ITTO, D. 
ANTEDILUVIANS AND FeTRT RRA. 
Edition. < iI. MOSES AND THE JUDGES.— 
Vol. IIL SAMI EL, SAUL AND DAVID. And Vol. IV. 
SOLOMON AND THE KINGS. Each Volume is sold separately, 
ae. with fine Frontispiece, Vignettes, and numerous Tlus: 


annn™: William Oliphant & Sons. London: Hamilton 











Second CHUR OH: price 1s, 
HE GREEK CHURCH: a Sketch. By the 
Author of * Pro s for Christian Union.’ 
“ The present work has all the attractions of novelty of subject, 
in addition to = a rir nature which have enabled 
he wri t a series of most thorny Ca possible 
with a surprising nny Haadt maas from every kind of acerbity 
T -~ er, January 14, 
e same, price 
SUPPLEMEN’ T on BOCTRINE and DIS- 
CIPLINE of the GREEK CHURC 


Contents :—1. Sacraments of the Greek Church. 7 Greek Her- 
mits and Monks. 


oe preceding Essays on UNITY onsale. Second Edition, 
8. eac! 
z ames Darling, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


Just published, the 2nd edition, 18mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
A WORD TO THE WISE;; or, Hints on the 


current I ere) of Pzremien in Writing and Speaking. 
“ May bea By PA ARR Y¥ G 








by even. the w ell a. 
Minute, errors oe discourse and iti occur- 
suc not from ignorance but inattention. This little book brings 
= bane a copastousness, and by so doing ensures more than 
“Grant % Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





NEW WORKS. 


Just published, 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS: 


An Attempt to con iLRON THOM. and Significance. By the Rev. 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Post 8vo. cloth, 98. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH 
AND DUTY: 


Discourses. By JOHN JAMES TAYLER. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 72. 6d. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 
ITS FOUNDATIONS AND 
SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREGG. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


Inspiration of the Scriptures—Authorship and Authority of the 

Pentateuch and the Old Testament Canes + y—The 
The Gospels Pid of the Je’ ws Im yo _. Pr oa rensive—Oxigin of 
——- of the G —The Limits of Apo- 


stolic oe we tT esus 
1s Cnristionity a Revealed Religion ?—Christian Eclecticism—The 
Great Enigma. 


LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF 
MAN’S NATURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 98. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION : 


The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendengies as vy ~4 
ing Social, Moral, and Political Welfare 
cluding Comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution. 
By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post dvo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 


London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


(A CATALOGUE of Mr. Cuapman’s PUB 
LICATIONS may be had gratia.) 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY. 


> 





One vol. oblong 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


The BOOK of ALMANACS; with 


INDEX, by which the Almanac belonging to any Year 

preceding A.D. 2000 can be found ; with means of finding 

New and Full Moons from B.c. 2000 to A.D. 2000. By 

AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics 

in University College, London. [Now ready. 

The ‘Book or ALmanacs’ will enable any one to lay 

open before him the WHOLE ALMANAC of any past year, of 
the present year, or of any future year, up to A.D. 2000, 
whether in old style or new, by one consultation of a simple 
Index. This book will be useful to all who ever want an 
Almanac, past, present, or future ;—to Clergymen, as a 
perpetual index to the Sundays and Festivals; — to 
Lawyers, in arranging evidence which runs over a long 
period, and to Courts of Law in hearing it; 3—to Historical 
and Antiquarian Inquirers, in testing statements as to time 
and date ;—to all, in fact, who are ever required to interest 
themselves about time past or future. 


One vol. 12mo. cloth, price 9s. 6d. 


LETTERS to a CANDID INQUIRER 


on ANIMAL MAGNETISM. Description and Analysis 
of the Phenomena; details of Facts and Cases. By 
WILLIAMGREGORY, M.D. F.RS.E., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. [Now ready. 


One vol. large 12mo. 


A HAND-BOOK of NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. By DIONYSIUS 
LARDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 

First Course. 
MECHANICS. PNEUMATICS. 
HYDRAULICS. SOUND. 
HYDROSTATICS. OPTICS. 
Tilustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 
(Just ready. 
The Second Course (preparing) will contain Heat, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Astronomy. One vol. large 12mo, 
*,* Each Course will be complete in itself. 





Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in One Volume, sro, 
pape 2 by Cacathahs alee oe ae portrait agra 


HE LIFE of EDWARD “BAIN 


Leeds. 
BAINES, Author of The History of the Cotton Monae ow Aad 


London: Longman, Brown. Goon, am 
: Reid Newsomnen) -o7smans, 





Now untied, | ied ws 1 vol. 8vo. fine paper, handso: 
. ental cloth, price 10s, 6d. mely bound ig 


M. BOTTA'S LETTERS 
ON THE 


IRST DISCOVERIES AT N INEVEx, 
Translated from the French. 
WITH PLANS, PLATES, AND INSCRIPTIOons, 
Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 


“ The present translation of the first series of these 
the accompanying valuable plates, will be eapecially accent 
students already familiar with Dr. Layard’s work, and who wit 
to extend their knowledge of Assyrian Antiquities” Athena, 
“To a certain extent this es will supply the © desideratan, 
P ry th 
e re 
~~ with much pisooure. Liter + nbons of Mk a 
“This is an af ac table volume. 4-™ 
agreeably rendered ‘and th the preface, which runs to — 
muc ng matter bearing on Oriental subject 


in a 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: a Quy. 
terly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
No. XXVI. MAY, 1851 
“ Respice, Aspice, Prosrice.”—St. Bernard. 
. Contents. 














Art. I. Symeon Stylites. 
Davi 


IL. vid Co eld and Pendennis. 
L Shristendom. 


v. Dailey ¢ on the Mass. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


ACHINERY in the EXHIBITION. 


Illustrated descri one of the followin 
have appeared in the A RIIZ :—Applegath’ Vertical Pras 


PP: 

Machine at the Times fen. Njallopey’ 3 Vertical Water Tube 
a ee Double Cylinder Engine — Penn's . 
ngin : 
ton’s Expansion Gear—Rodgers’s Anchors—Meik’s Self Re Rae 
ng Tide Gauge and Signal—Hjérth’s Elec’ ST a 
And numerous others are oo —y ee 

The Number for MA rice 18. contains a large Plate of 
Featherin Paddie Wheel” Illustrated Elucidation of Expat 
=o bene Ld of the Earth—History of the Great Central 
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